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Art. I—CHARACTER AND LITERARY INFLUENCE 
OF ERASMUS. 


WE do not now remember to have met with the sugges- 
tion any where, but it has frequently occurred to us, that, 
of all the ancients who have become historic, Cicero was 
best prepared to be at home in modern civilization. Such 
was the breadth of his culture, and such the cosmopolitan 
catholicity of his appreciation, that, to our fancy, it in- 
volves but little incongruity to think of the polite and phil- 
osophic Roman re-nascent, as a fully naturalized citizen of 
our times. We do not imagine it would occasion more 
than perhaps a slight involuntary start, to step out, shortly 
after reading some of his epistles, and recognize the writer, 
redivivus with the air and habit of a thorough bred *‘ mod- 
ern gentleman of stateliest port,’’ quietly purchasing a 
ticket at a railway station, or despatching a message by 
Morse’s Telegraph ; and we seriously insist the anachronism 
would not seem so very flagrant, to light upon a paragraph 
in the papers some morning, announcing that ‘‘ Hon. M. T. 
Cicero had already signified his willingness, and might 
therefore be expected, to address his fellow-citizens, at such 
or such a time and place, on the great questions now pend- 
ing before the country !”’ 

A certain similar facility of accommodation to different 
states of society, belonged, we conceive, to the character of 
Erasmus. We do not, however, derive it from a similar 
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origin. In the case of the Roman, our impression arises 
from that large-minded power of anticipating future forms 
of civilization, yet more nobly endowed, which we naturally 
attribute to him, by inference from the generous though 
eclectic sympathy we know he did extend to all the varieties 
with which he was acquainted. In the case of the Dutch- 
man, on the other hand, we simply feel that there is no 
reason why this man should be unfit for any order of 
things. His capacity of versatile adaptation does not seem 
to us positive, like Cicero’s, but negative—rather without 
repulsions than, like the other’s, instinct with attractions. 
We do not see in him, as in Tully, any of that rare men- 
tal compass which, embracing all countries and ages in its 
equal regard, suggests at once the unity of our race, and 
our immortality, and marks out its possessor as intended 
‘not for a day, but for all time ;’’ nor is there any breath- 
ing of the child-like curiosity and wise docility proper to 
comprehensive genius. We discern barely a miraculous 
absence of qualities having a specific adaptation. We are 
quite sure he had no ill-timed idiosyncrasies, that would be 
prompting him to aim at conforming the world to any ro- 
mantic ideal standard of his own. He bowed reverentially 
to authority. If he ever did anything contumaciously, it 
was when he believed what the Church believed. We judge 
that he would make no difficulty, wherever placed. He 
would not wage war with existing institutions—unless 
indeed it chanced to be the fashion; and then if he could 
not restrain his shafts of wit, he would at least take care to 
let them fly, after the manner of a fire-wheel in pyrotech- 
nics, as nearly as possible in the direction of every radius 
successively in the whole circumference, so that all parties 
might fare alike. He would keep a well-behaved and gen- 
tlemanly conscience. He would have constitutional objec- 
tions to having constitutional objections to anything. Under 
a monarchy he would be a loyal subject, in a republic a law- 
abiding citizen, in a revolution an adherent of all parties 
and none. In short, superadding to so goodly an assem- 
blage of negative qualifications, a nice instinct for his cue, 
such a man would be at his ease indifferently, in any social, 
political, or ecclesiastical order whatever. 
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At a very small expense of ingenuity, we could assign 
him several exceedingly suitable niches in the temple of 
history. For instance, had he been permitted a spontaneous 
birth in patriarchal times, he would infallibly have been 
Jacob; and not Jacob himself wore the kid-skins to receive 
the blessing of his father, with a more natural grace and a 
more appreciative humor, than Erasmus would have dis- 
played in his place. The circumspect Gamaliel, it is safe 
to assume, did not exceed the pious gravity with which 
Erasmus would have pronounced his conservative advice to 
let the doctrine of the Nazarene alone. There is enough of 
truth in Coleridge’s suggestion of a parallel between Eras- 
mus and Voltaire, as to their method of attack, to render it 
not improbable that, in the eighteenth century and in 
France, Erasmus might have enlisted in the same service 
with Voltaire, wielding, with even a better instructed skill, 
the glittering fence of the Frenchman’s infidel raillery. 
Could we be certified that he had been enjoying a resur- 
rection within the last hundred years, we should every now 
and then surprise ourselves imagining him turning off from 
Macaulay’s pen, ‘‘ dazzling, but cold,’’ clever avoidances of 
positive expressions on the most universally cherished ver- 
ities of our holy religion, in places where it would be im- 
possible for any one else to withhold a frank and hearty 
declaration of opinion. Still more naturally, perhaps, he 
would have found his way into Sydney Smith’s parish, 
preaching worldly wisdom and a humane morality on Sun- 
day, and alternately cracking jokes and feeding his flock 
with physic for the cure of their souls during the week. 
Such, in outline, appears to us to have been the character 
of the man, Erasmus of Rotterdam. The character of the 
scholar Erasmus will not be separated in discussion from 
his literary influence—which we reserve for consideration 
toward the close of the article. We proceed to verify and 
illustrate the views already stated. 
It may be proper to premise that our information respect- 
ing Erasmus is principally derived from his own testimony. 
This testimony survives in the form of a voluminous corres- 
pondence, which, after making suitable allowance for its 
lack of genuine epistolary neglige, and confidential priva- 
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cies, may yet fairly be taken as affording, upon the whole, 
a tolerably trustworthy exponent of the writer’s character. 
It is to our purpose at any rate, to remark, that such testi- 
mony will not be liable to the accusation of designed hos- 
tility. As serving to show what a singular diversity of 
country, of character, of social and civil position, and of 
ecclesiastical opinion was represented in this correspondence, 
we may mention that it comprises letters addressed to the 
Pope, to the Emperor, to Henry VIII. of England, to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, to Sir Thomas More, to Colet, to Zwingle, to 
Luther, to Hutten, to Melancthon. 

If the remark that Erasmus was by nature equally adap- 
ted to every situation requires to be limited at all, the 
reader of his letters will be tempted to claim the exception 
in behalf of that particular situation in which it happened 
to him to be actually placed. But this exception, we ap- 
prehend, is rather apparent than real. He may appear at 
times unsuited to his circumstances, but it is because we 
unconsciously misplace him in thought. The fact is, his 
life was cast in a period of most unwonted transition and 
flux. This period had been preceded by a comparatively 
permanent posture of things under the still unchallenged 
supremacy of Rome. Another posture of things, less stable 
it is true, yet having a certain character of permanency, 
emerged from it, commencing the era of a partially success- 
ful, because partial, Protestantism. Now our liability is 
unawares to project Erasmus upon the former, or else to 
draw him forward upon the ground of the latter. In either 
case he appears unsuited to his circumstances. But if we 
are careful to view him in proper connection with the uni- 
versal fluctuation of the times, it will puzzle us to tell how 
his own part could have been in any respect more exquis- 
itely harmonized. 

We are far enough from meaning that Erasmus displayed 
any portion either of that instinct by which a man compre- 
hends his occasions, or of that buoyancy by which he rises 
to their mastery. These both are exclusive credentials of a 
style of greatness clearly above the mark of Erasmus. In- 
deed no one can glance in the most cursory manner over 
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his letters, and avoid the conviction that he was, to say the 
least, sadly unequal to his opportunities, if not even abso- 
lutely ignorant of them. His fortune had involved him in 
the movement of the most stupendous revolution in human 
history. He stood on the quaking theatre and in the im- 
mediate crisis of great events. He was confessed the most 
eminent man of letters in Europe; and it was a time when 
reputation for learning invested its possessor with a credit 
and authority in the eyes of princes, little less than oracu- 
lar. True, both by nature and by profession, he was merely 
a man of letters. True likewise, it was the battles of re- 
ligion and of political liberty, not those of literature, that 
were so tumultuously fighting. But all this was really lit- 
tle to the purpose. The fate of learning was vitally inter- 
twined with that of religion and of freedom. It was 
impossible that their championships should be altogether 
separated. The reviver of letters could not avoid being, to 
some extent, both a reformer of religion and a vindicator of 
liberty. It was in his power to be so to a very great extent. 

So significantly did the occasion make its appeal to Eras- 
mus. Most truly then of that occasion, if ever of any, 
might it have been said—povoy OVyL AEYEL PaYNY avers. To his 
general qualifications as a scholar, he superadded several 
almost curiously special preparations for rendering back a 
worthy response. He was well versed in the Scriptures, in 
patristic literature, and in the received theology, and had, 
moreover, as keen a perception as any man could have of 
the abuses in the Church. He thus enjoyed every accidental 
advantage for becoming the leading spirit of the Reform- 
ation. That he did not, is only a distinguished illustration 
of the insufficiency of adventitious circumstances to com- 
pensate for the absence of natural endowments. It affords 
a striking refutation of the vulgar fallacy that the accredited 
hero of a crisis is in rewlity nothing but its creature. 

There was barely one safety for Erasmus in his situation. 
Luther saw this, and naively enough volunteered to mark 
out the course proper for him to pursue.* ‘ The monarch of 









* The letter in which this advice was conveyed is marked by Luther’s 
characteristic sagacity, as also by a certain sturdy impudence which was 
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literature declined to be instructed by the monk of Wittem- 
berg. The feeling was certainly natural, but, as usual, Lu- 
ther was right. If Erasmus had steadily and consistently 
refused all share in the Reformation, as a business too great 
for him, and had exclusively devoted himself to his chosen 
and appropriate work of restoring letters, it was undoubt- 
edly competent for him to lay posterity under a debt of 
gratitude, which they would delight to pay in unaffected 
admiration and respect, instead of compounding it, as they 
are now compelled to do in part, with mingled reproaches 
and regrets. Granted that this position of neutrality was 
difficult to maintain. It was not impossible. Reuchlin 
scarcely violated it. But an influence more importunate 
than the pressure of the times. rendered it untenable for 
Erasmus. Among other mercurial traits of character 
strongly allying him to the Gallic type of nationality, the 
learned Dutchman had a somewhat flavorous infusion of 
vanity in his composition. He was wont to pride himself 
on his familiarity with great men. He could number dig- 
nitaries, spiritual and temporal, of every rank, among his 
friends. He corresponded with the Pope, with Empcrors, 
and with Kings. He made his boast that he was permitted 
to remain covered, on one occasion, in conference with a 
cardinal—a wonderful compliment (such is his language) 
from a man of his great dignity. It was not wholly strange 
to him, we are assured, to receive letters from abroad, bear- 
ing no other direction than to the ‘‘ Glory of Literature,’’ 
the ‘Sun of Literature,’’ or some similar magniloquent 
soubriquet. With a highly sensitive appreciation of these 
gratifying incidents, was it fair to expect that the great 
Erasmus would voluntarily abdicate his title to such dis- 
tinguished consideration? But this he would virtually do 
by disappointing the applications of princes for advice in 





part of that sagacity. It presents a whimsical mixture of real respect 
and unconcealed contempt ior his illustrious correspondent, and is alto- 
gether well worthy of being studied for the characters of both Luther 
and Erasmus. It may be seen (in a German translation) at the close of 
Muller’s Life of Erasmus—probably also in many other places whieh 
will occur to the reader. 
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times of emergency. It was out of the question. They 
consulted him as an oracle—silence would compromise his 
reputation—he would adopt the expedient of returning 
truly oracular responses. Accordingly, he was either pro- 
foundly ambiguous, or circuitously evasive. He attempted 
to tamper with the times, when the times were terribly in 
earnest, and refused to be tampered with. He employed a 
‘sort of holy guile’—when nothing but the perpendicular 
truth could possibly serve him. He daubed with untem- 
pered mortar—when mortar the most obdurately tempered 
scarcely withstood the solvent stress of the elements. Of 
course his artifice failed. 

Yet Erasmus was too discerning not to know that the Re- 
formation was needed, and he seems, at times, to have re- 
cognized it as inevitable. The greater part of the learning 
of that day was ranged in its favor. Unquestionably his 
own spontaneous sympathies all moved in the same direc- 
tion. There were occasionally, too, not doubtful omens of 
success. He was naturally willing to identify himself with 
the most enlightened cause, and by no means less so if it 
was likely to prove victorious. Still he affected great mod- 
eration. In his opinion, abuses should be exscinded grad- 
ually. Corruptions might better be healed without the 
probe. In short the Reformation, which every one could see 
was imperatively demanded, should be sought through a 
course of pacific and conciliatory measures. Luther said 
sarcastically that Erasmus was willing the Church should 
be reformed, but would have a century intervene between 
the successive steps. Meanwhile Erasmus was continually 
complaining of Luther’s violence. Many of his doctrines, 
he acknowledged, could not be controverted. He was 
pressed to write against him. He said shrewdly: Noth- 
ing 1s easter than to call Luther a blockhead—nothing less 
easy than to prove him one; at least so it seems to me. 
Again, to some Popish agents, he said: ‘‘ Luther is so pro- 
found a divine, that I do not pretend even to comprehend 
him thoroughly; and so great a man, that I learn more 
from one page in his books than from all Thomas Aqui- 
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nas.’’ Hlsewhere he even admits something ‘ apostolical ’ 
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in him at times. But eulogy of Luther, though he often 
uttered it under circumstances that preclude the suspicion 
of dissimulation, was the exception, not the rule, with 


Erasmus. His ordinary burden was Luther’s want of 
mildness. 


One does not need to go excessive lengths in defence of 
Luther’s course, to feel a tingling of indignation at this un- 
varying refrain. It ishardly possible not to believe of such 
a man, that he belonged to that class of persons who are 
generously ready to applaud among the loudest what no one 
in his senses would think of censuring, but who lift up their 
hands in pious horror at the vehemence of advocacy by 
which alone, against unscrupulous falsehood and violence, 
the object of their applause could be successfully vindicated. 
Now as for the exhortations to gentleness, which Erasmus 
was so fond of giving to Luther and his party, considered 
merely in the abstract, we do not see how anything could 
reasonably be objected to them. No doubt they were emi- 
nently evangelical. They would seem to have edified Hal- 
lam, with whom—calm, conservative, and as impartial as a 
man void of enthusiasm is probably capable of being—Eras- 
mus was not less a favorite than Luther a special aversion. 
No one would seriously pretend that he could defend the 
truculence of Luther on abstract grounds. It may not even 
have been necessary as an expedient of policy to re-assure 
himself, to alarm the Papists, and to inspirit his followers. 
But what, on the other hand, shall we say was the 
animating spirit of Erasmus in his godly hortations? 
Can we allow it to have been the spirit of that Gospel from 
which he professed to draw his sanctions? An inspired 
teacher of that Gospel plainly declares the heavenly wisdom 
to be first pwre—then peaceable. But in the face of this 
prescribed precedence, Erasmus did not blush to avow that 
‘“ such was his love of peace, truth itself would be displea- 
sing to him accompanied with discord.’’ It was further- 
more particularly unfavorable to his reputation for genuine 
Christian charity, that he had no sooner committed himself 
in controversy with Luther, at a little later period, though 
in the most carefully guarded manner, than exasperated by 
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the rough handling of his unceremonious antagonist, he 
himself, the life-long preacher of tolerance and moderation, 
not only employed the most violent invective in rejoinder, 
but actually called on the Elector of Saxony to punish Lu- 
ther, or at least to rebuke and muzzle him ! 

So anxious was Erasmus not to be found lagging in the 
rear of his age, and, at the same time, so cautious not to 
venture forward in advance of the Church, that he at length 
volunteered to transmit to Pope Adrian, who was an old 
school-fellow, the draft of a plan for effecting the requisite 
reforms.* He suggestively permitted to His Holiness the 
liberty to destroy his communication immediately on read- 
ing it. It may be imagined how softly to such a corres- 
pondent as the Pope, such a man as Erasmus would touch 
on such a matter as the reformation of the Church. He 
even couched it under the form of suppressing Lutheranism. 
Yet all did not prevent Adrian from being gravely offended 
with his temerity. The incident—otherwise quite insignif- 
icant, for no one will be apt to suppose that there was any- 
thing either original or profound in the plan—is neverthe- 
less instructive, as indicating the spirit that animated the 
Papal See. Under the sway of such intolerance, not only 
was a peaceable reform manifestly hopeless, but there can 
be little doubt that had the temporizing counsels of Eras- 
mus prevailed to quell the spirit of schismatic Protestant- 
ism, he would himself have been one of the earliest to fall 
a victim to Pontifical rage. It became him to remember 


that despots have been in all ages proverbially suspicious of 
their friends. 





* There is not, so far as our investigation extends, now extant any com- 
plete copy of Erasmus’ letter to Adrian. In the edition of his corres- 
pondence to which we have had access, it appears broken off in the midst 
of a sentence in which Erasmus was evidently recommending a general 
council. The mutilation is doubtless the result of the author’s own tim- 
idity. We would here say, once for all, that we have not thought it 
worth while to encumber these pages with notes of reference to authori- 
ties. We have drawn our materials mainly from Jortin’s Life of 
Erasmus, which is little more than a crude digest of his letters. The 
well-known fidelity of Dr. Jortin, together with his affectionate tender- 
ness for Erasmus, is a sufficient guaranty of his correctness in citation. 
We may, however, add that we have satisfied ourselves in many of the 
more important instances, by recourse to original sources. 
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The plan which was thus at once to purify the Church 
and to restore harmony, contemplated, we believe, an ecu- 
menical council, to be composed of the most eminent eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, and the most pious and learned doctors 
in Europe. As if councils had not been proved worse than 
useless over and over again—the farce was to be re-enacted, 
of a horde of usurpers meeting to deprive themselves of 
emoluments and prerogatives, to possess themselves of 
which, they and a long line of predecessors had not stood 
at any possible crime ! 

But otherwise the plan of Erasmus was superfic.al and 
inadequate—we will say inadequate because superficial. 
Degeneracy and decay are naturally of sluggish growth. 
Their beginnings are concealed and insidious. Their sub- 
sequent advances, also, are by insensible though accelerated 
degrees. Itis always thus when human institutions perish. 
Their recovery, however, is by a very different process. 
That is not begun—it is not carried on—in secret. Expe- 
rience demonstrates that the progress of decay is never ar- 
rested without the occurrence of a crisis. Decadence never 
passes over into renewal by imperceptible gradations. The 
change cannot take place without the shock of a violent 
recoil, The projectile commences its return from the upper 
air by a noiseless and motionless transition. But it was 
not released from the grasp of the Briareus who draws all 
things to the centre, without a loud and vehement explosion. 
It was an utterly false philosophy that led Erasmus to hope 
for a gradual and peaceful purification of the Church. No 
reform begun on such principles ever succeeded. We are 
confident that history would be ransacked in vain for the 
instance of any reform pushed to a successful issue, on a 
prospectus of negative or of exquisitely balanced measures. 
If there is any one thing settled in the philosophy of reform, 
that one thing is this: you must be bold. Action—action— 
action does not more complete the orator, than boldness 
—boldness—boldness furnishes the panoply of the re- 
former. Audacity is at once his safety and his suc- 
cess. He must promise something that men will call 

difficult—the more difficult the better, so it be possible, and 
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worth a struggle. It may even be necessary sometimes, 
when once a temporary relaxation of wholesome jealousy 
has permitted the entrance of pernicious error—it may be 
necessary to sit still for years, and wait for its ripening de- 
velopment to furnish a justifying occasion for radical and 
extreme correctives. At all events, a movement in reform, 
to be successful, must tend toward an object positive and 
important enough, and arduous enough, to rouse a wide and 
lofty enthusiasm. One of the grand passages of Milton’s 
prose expresses it nobly : 


“In times of opposition, when either against new heresies arising, or 
old corruptions to be reformed, the cool, unpassionate mildness of positive 
wisdom is not sufficient to damp and astonish the proud resistance of car- 
nal and false doctors; then—that I may have leave to soar as the poets 
use—ZEAL, whose substance is ethereal, arming in complete diamond, as- 
cends his fiery chariot, drawn with two blazing meteors, figured like 
beasts, but of a higher breed than any the zodiac yields, resembling two 
of thos. four which: Ezekiel and St. John saw—the one visaged like a 
lion, to express power, high authority, and indignation; the other of 
countenance like a man, to cast derision and scorn upon perverse and 
fraudulent seducers—with these the invincible warrior Zeal, shaking 
loosely the slack reins, drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and such 
as are insolent to maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks under his 
flaming wheels.” 


Very different from the shuffling proposals of Erasmus 
was the policy by which Luther steered the Reformation 
through broadside and tempest. He knew the wisdom .of 
assuming the tone and front of a dauntless, and even auda- 
cious hardihood. Perhaps he exceeded the demands of the 
emergency in this respect. He would not himself deliber- 
ately justify every intemperance of his conduct. But what 
was the difficulty of his part! It ill becomes any of the 
richly dowered heirs of the Reformation to subtract one iota 
from the just fame of its champions. It has been truly re- 
marked, that men are too rare, who are willing to take a 
Curtian leap for the weal of humanity, for us to diminish 
their number by bestowing a stinted and niggard gratitude 
upon them. 

Much, however, as Erasmus loved praise, he loved ease 
more. His vanity would have been soothed by ecclesiastical 
preferment. Itis impossible that a man who ran over with 
complacency at a complimentary reception from a cardinal, 
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should not have been well pleased to wear a cardinal’s hat. 
It is pretty certain that the dignity, once at least in his life, 
was within his reach. It is equally certain that he never 
claimed it. His modesty could not have sprung from con- 
tempt for the splendors of office. It can only be ascribed to 
dread of its cares. To be caressed by the great as a man 
of learning and wit, cost him no anxiety beyond the light 
one to approve himself a pliant and acceptable courtier. 
Even this, notwithstanding his marvellous facility, sufficed 
to afflict him with apprehensions that were absolutely ludic- 
rous. To have been a cardinal—but no one laughed more 
heartily at the idea than Erasmus himself. 

It would perhaps be no stretch of charity, to dignity 
Erasmus’ love of ease by a more honorable name. He was 
certainly not indolent. His multifarious works of author- 
ship and editorship effectually defend Erasmus against the 
accusation of idleness. His industry, in fact, was remark- 
able, even in that age, and among a people proverbial for 
their industry. His literary achievements were the envy of 
all his peers in the Republic of Letters, and may well excite 
the astonishment of a generation for whom it is something 
more than diversion merely to read tomes, which he wrote, 
in a language long deceased, with an idiomatic grace and 
vigor, that it is scarcely exaggeration to say, with Stephen, 
would have surprised Cicero himself by the discovery of un- 
conjectured capacities of expression. He was perpetually 
employed. The intereisa tempora, which form such a rue 
inous leakage with most lives, he turned to golden account. 
The ‘‘ Praise of Folly,’’ which he afterward wrote at Sir 
Thomas More’s in nine days, was meditated and partly com- 
posed on horseback. Whenever he journeyed, his halts at 
inns were improved to secure in writing the thoughts and 
humors and fancies that occurred to him on the road. Such 
a man cannot justly be charged with ‘fondness for ease. 
His love of ease was more truly love or leisure. Whatever 
drew him from the Muses was hateful to him. But name it 
which we will, love of ease or love of leisure, it was a dis- 
position which fatally disqualified him for the part of a re- 
former. Addiction to studious quiet would unfit a man to 
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lead in any reformation. Pre-eminently in a religious re- 
formation, whose demands are intolerant of any consider- 
able division of zeal. 

Had Erasmus been far less ardently devoted to literary 
leisure than he was, the same exger vanity which, despite 
the absence of other qualities indispensable to a reformer, 
impelled him to engage in the Reformation, would in the 
presence of those qualities have prevented his succeeding. 
Another inspiration than vanity was required for the hero 
of that hour. The prophet who undertook to perform the 
work of Elijah, needed also to possess some portion of his 
power and spirit. But in addition to these two sources of 
weakness, he had yet another of the tribe of lighter vices, 
which in a still higher degree disqualified him for the apos- 
tleship of the Reformation. Erasmus was deeply deficient 
in moral courage. We now mention the capital fault of his 
character. 

Strange to say, he made no scruple of openly displaying 
this deplorable nakedness. And yet do we err in deeming 
moral courage an endowment of such consequence, that its 
presence shall confer an aspect of sublimity upon a charac- 
ter not otherwise lifted above mediocrity—while nothing 
but mental capacities the most extraordinary can prevent 
its absence from impoverishing any character of every attri- 
bute of greatness? Bacon was great without it, it is true 
but his mind was of a very different order from that of 
Erasmus. The mind of Bacon belonged to the limited 
number of those which men have agreed to consider great- 
est. It was profound, comprehensive, philosophical and 
original. {t abounded in prophetic intuitions of truth, and 
exercised itself familiarly with the amplest generalizations. 
So rich in the rarest gifts of nature—yet how would the gift 
of moral courage have completed the equipment of this 
wonderful genius! The mind of Erasmus was an exquis- 
ite, an unequalled instrument for a scholar—acquisitive, fa- 
cile, keen, each in a remarkable degree—but destitute alike 
of great profundity, great comprehensiveness, great philo- 
sophical aptitude, and great originality. It had unusual 
capacities of discursive acquirement, and versatile use. But 
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of all those characteristics for which we reserve the appella- 
tion great, it had not a single one. Wanting moral cour- 
age, Erasmus wanted everything. Learned, witty, amiable, 
charitable, affectionate, insincere, parasitic, timid, irreso- 
lute, evasive, vain—there was nothing truly great about 
him, unless it were his comprehensive littleness. 

We remarked that Erasmus did not affect to conceal his 

lack of moral courage. True, he would at times attempt 
to disguise it under a show of Christian charity, prudent 
moderation, virtuous love of concord. Oftener, however, 
he was frank, and confessed his weakness—but it was then 
commonly with a sarcastic humor and skeptical levity, which 
too clearly betrayed the exceeding shallowness of his moral 
nature. ‘lo Dean Pace of London he expressed himself 
thus: ‘‘ Even if Luther had written all in a pious spirit, it 
was no part of my intention to peril my head for the sake 
of the truth. Not every man has firmness enough for a 
martyr; and I fear that if a tumult had arisen I should have 
imitated Peter.’’ What a confession was this! Could a 
really sincere and noble nature have made it—without at 
least giving ‘‘ signs of remorse and passion ’’ for its own de- 
ficiency? But the confession was honest, however mis-be- 
comingly made; and his conduct nowhere rose superior to 
the spirit which prompted it. 

It is beyond dispute, that with whatever aim, Erasmus 
had in fact contributed not a little to the success of the Re- 
formation. It was a common remark, that Erasmus had 
laid the egg, and Luther hatched it. Something of that 
ineffable unconsciousness with which oftentimes quiet hens 
perform the process of incubation for strange offspring that 
they are unable afterward to recognize, must, we are bound 
to believe, have attended in this case the deposit of the egg. 
Erasmus never denied that he laid an egg, but insisted that 
it was a hen’s egg, and that Luther had hatched it a very 
different bird. We must question the explanation. We 
shall persist in thinking it far more likely that Erasmus 
himself mistook the species of the germ, than that the reg- 
ular law of development suffered any interruption. His 
theory, however, will serve us as a hint by which to inter- 

pret his interference in the Reformation. 
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Erasmus was a wit and a satirist. In spite of his loyalty 
to the Church, his sense of the ludicrous was quite too lively 
not to be impressed with the gross incongruities that de- 
formed her aspect. Especially the monastic institution at- 
tracted his Democritan eye. Doubtless the unhappy part 
of his parents’ history, and the sad experience of his own 
much-abused youth, helped him in no slight degree to the 
estimate which he formed of the system. He has recorded 
in his serious writings his mature conviction, that let its 
original object have been what it might, its practical workings 
were fraught with evil. The only thing he learned to hate 
with perfect hatred was the monks. Their grotesque attire, 
their solemn deceits, their absurd ignorance, their squalid 
zeal, their vile gluttony, made them most admirable sub- 
jects of satire. He lost no opportunity, seasonabl: or un- 
seasonable, of turning them to ridicule. In conversation, in 
his letters, in his Adages amid learned philological com- 
ment, even in his Greek Testament amid pious exegesis, he 
never forgot the monks. But most effectually in his Cullo- 
quies, and his Praise of Folly, he pilloried them for the in- 
extinguishable laughter of Europe. 

All unconsciously he had been aiming a blow at not only 
the most vulnerable, but likewise the most vital part of Po- 
pery. To the extraordinary serviceableness of the religious 
orders, the Popes owed both the founding and the uphold- 
ing of their supremacy. Erasmus, to be sure, was not first 
to bring them into popular discredit, but no one had done 
it so thoroughly before. It is much to be lamented, that in 
so useful a service, he should have been actuated rather by 
hatred of the monks, than by love of true religion. Cer- 
tain it is, that his truly valuable contributions to the aid of 
the best cause, must be credited, not to the excellence of his 
intentions, but to the overruling providence of God. Else 
why should he afterwards have wished to recede ? 

His bon mots at the expense of the Church, which it was 
as impossible for the hearer not to repeat as it was for him 
not to utter, usually made the tour of Europe, everywhere 
awakening attention to the prevailing disorders, and sowing 
the seeds of freer thought. His critical labors on the Greek 
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Testament, in which he was pioneer when there is said to 
have been but one copy in Germany, at the same timé cre- 
ated new facilities, and kindled new zeal for the study of 
God’s Word—while his learned editions of the Christian 
Fathers opened the renovating fountains of an earlier and 
more uncorrupt interpretation. It is not easy to overrate 
the quickening influence of these two classes of writing on 
the nascent Reformation. But that he himself had no 
deeper design in the one, than to exercise his wit, and gratify 
his spleen, or in the other, to do an acceptable work of pro- 
fessional scholarship, is proved by his subsequent conduct. 
Evidently he little suspected what a ruin he was precipita- 
ting. ‘*‘ Who,’’ he writes, ‘‘ could have foreseen this horri- 
ble tempest ?’? When the train which he had ignited with 
a merry laugh reached the ‘‘ combustible and fuelled en- 
trails’’ of the Papacy, and the whole world began to rock, 
nothing could exceed his consternation. He behaved like a 
boy who has thoughtlessly put a match to a parcel of dry 
leaves to enjoy a bonfire, and who runs frightened away, 
when he sees the building wrapped in flames. He had 
amused himself by casting firebrands, and the serious busi- 
ness of the rest of his life was to convince men that he had 
been in sport. Unable to endure the aspect of his offspring, 
he “‘ fled, and cried out Death.’’ 

It was entirely suitable for such a man to conclude that 
it was all over with Luther, when Leo fulminated his fa- 
mous bull against him. While the latter was lighting a 
bonfire with the pontifical thunder in the public square at 
Wittemberg, Erasmus wrote to Noviomagus: ‘‘ Would to 
God he had followed my counsels! It would be no great 
matter that one man should perish ; but if these people (the 
monks) should get the better, they will never rest till they 
have ruined literature.’’ Here speak in curious conjuncture 
at once his vanity, his timidity, his want of magnanimity, 
his hatred of the monks, and his concern for literature. 
The last sentiment is really the key to his character and ca- 
reer. It is the one thing which gives them their only con- 
sistency. Erasmus was a typical scholar. Good literature 

was the ‘‘ master light of all his seeing.’’ Were his fame 
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simply that of a scholar, no scholar’s fame would be more 
desirable. But the character of the scholar is mainly iden- 
tical with the character of his works, and we shall remark 
upon this influence presently. 

It can affect one anxious to judge charitably of his spe- 
cies, with no feeling but one of unmixed mortification, to 
meet the evidences, which Erasmus has immortalized in his 
correspondence, of his own lack of manliness. (icolampa- 
dius was thé mildest of reformers. He had enjoyed an un- 
usual share of the intimacy of Erasmus. The latter had 
lavished upon him every token of regard. But Gicolampa- 
dius, following the lead of Luther, went a step beyond his 
more prudent friend, and forfeited the smile of the domi- 
nant hierarchy. In the prosecution of his evangelical la- 
bors, he introduced the name of Erasmus in a Commentary 
on Isaiah, styling him ‘‘ our great Erasmus.’’ On occasion 
of this, Erasmus, his cowardice for the moment overcoming 
his vanity, found it in his heart to write his old friend in 
the following pitiful strain of deprecation: ‘‘I consider 
what several great men think of you, the Emperor, the 
Pope, Ferdinand, the King of England, the Bishop of Ro- 
chester, Cardinal Wolsey, and many others, whose author- 
ity it is not safe for me to despise, and whose favor it is not 
prudent for me to throw away.”’ 

Ulrich von Hutten was a nobleman, a scholar, and a wit. 
He shared largely in the authorship of the ‘‘ Epistolas Ob- 
scurorum Virorum,’’ one of the boldest and most effective 
satires of the times. He has been called the ‘‘ Knight of 
the Reformation.’’ His ruling passion was for political lib- 
erty, as that of Erasmus was for learning. They were 
about equally religious ; but Hutten was as impulsive, chiv- 
alrous and daring, as Erasmus was calculating, petty and 
timid. Both incidentally coadjutors of Luther in the Re- 
formation, each made a characteristic mistake as to the 
method proper to be pursued. Hutten took the sword; 
Erasmus bound himself up in compromises. Their fate is 
full of instruction. Hutten was proscribed, forsaken by his 
friends, persecuted by his enemies, hunted to death—but 
from first to last continued to be feared, and has never 
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ceased to be respected. Erasmus, courted, despised, dis- 
trusted, was so gratifyingly successful in his course of de- 
ception, that the corypheus of Protestantism, with a pecu- 
liarly mordant emphasis, warned his followers to beware of 
Erasmus, ‘‘ that viper,’’ and a Catholic doctor of Constance 
had a portrait of him hung up in his study, where he might 
spit in his face as often as he pleased. Not long before his 
melancholy end, Hutten, discovering his error too late, thus 
expresses himself to Luther (we quote from memory): ‘‘Oh 
man of God! Thy work is of God, and will endure—mine 
is of man, and will perish.’’ Erasmus calls his life an Il- 
iad of evils. He was accused of sixty thousand heresies by 
Stimca to the Pope, and threatened with libels by the Lu- 
therans. ‘‘ Thus I stand,’’ are his words, ‘‘ deserving well 


of all, ill used by both parties.’’ 


At the nadir of his fortunes, Hutten, an outlaw and a fu- 
gitive, visited Basle, and sought an interview with Erasmus. 
What magnanimity can we admit to have remained in a 
man, who, from a paltry and selfish fear, could refuse this 
simple proof of friendship to an old correspondent and a 
brother scholar, under such pathetic circumstances ? 

It is really striking to observe by what degrees of differ- 
ence men separate from-each other, with respect to the sin- 
gle endowment of moral courage. A moral hero and a 
moral poltroon cannot but be insoluble enigmas to each 
other. They are polar opposites, precisely—sundered by 
the ‘‘ whole diameter of being.’’ No wonder Erasmus was 
incapable of comprehending the glorious audacity of Luther. 
Moral courage might well enough, perhaps, be analyzed 
into the two elements of honesty and strength of will. 
Happy would it have been for Hrasmus if he had possessed 
a considerable share of either. That he had small strength 
of will was not his fault; but he might have been honest. 
Honesty, to be sure, was not by itself sufficient to make him 
the hero of the Reformation ; but it was sufficient to make 
him, what to himself was of infinitely greater consequence, 
a good Christian. To spurn the spell of ancient and ven- 
erable authority, wielding the arm of earthly omnipotence, 
and speaking with the voice of God, demanded the presence 
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of moral courage in the utmost strength and union of both 
its elements. Honesty, even adorned with illustrious ge- 
nius and learning, could not attain unto it. It asked, also, 
for a great free will, that dared to be its own—that hoary 
Prejudice could not seduce, or reverend Proscription awe, 
or absolute Power enslave. 

One brave rally in opposition—a single stand, made 
somewhere by some one, as defiant and unflinching as the 
attitude of Rome was lofty and threatening, and the Re- 
formation was secure. No matter though Rome looked on 
the whole world subdued— 


Praeter atrocem animum Catonis, 


the unsubdued spirit of one Cato was enough to break the 
universal charm of servile compliance. Everything de- 
pended on a leader that would never falter. Rome had con- 
quered by ages of sublime assumption. She would yield 
only to a courage staunch enough to set it utterly at naught. 
Asked Melancthon, ‘‘ How much shall we concede to Rome?”’ 
‘¢ Noruine,’’ was Luther’s reply. At such magnificent de- 
fiance the imperial Lady was drunk with the wine of aston- 
ishment. One instant she reeled with a sudden and insup- 
portable stupor. That instant Luther ‘struck, and firmly, 
and one stroke.’’ She recovered immediately—but already 
the Reformation was history. 

The sixteenth century trembles with the play of a thou- 
sand colliding forces. The field of the Reformation is thus 
filled with so much to assail the external sense of the spec- 
tator, that, without especial care, he is very likely to miss 
the secret moral element which really wrought most power- 
fully of all in the breasts of the principal Protestant cham- 
pions. In the case of Luther,—as the example intrinsically 
best for our purpose, and the most familiarly known—while 
it was, no doubt, nobly done to scorn the splendid prizes of 
the service of Rome—even more nobly to brave her threats 
of earthly vengeance, still these fall vastly short of exhaust- 
ing either the nature or the strength of his temptation. 
Any honest man could have done the former—indeed, mere 
love of leisure enabled Erasmus to do it, without an excess- 
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ive amount of honesty ; and the latter was not beyond the 
virtue of a stoic, or of a North American Indian. Rome 
held a resource of intimidation unspeakably more formi- 
dable to such as Luther. Full certainly was he to learn, 
that he who aspired to the true and perfect mastery of that 
hour, must press to his lips a cup of far more exceeding 
bitterness. It was his part to prove that moral courage 
might yet try the steadiness of its eye, by looking a still 
more appalling danger in the face. 

Dungeon, and torture, and death, however we may think 
of them, are not the most dreadful of human evils. In- 
numerable times they have been laughed to scorn. They 
have no force in them to shake the constant mind. They 
may seal the lips of a weak-willed man, or turn a dishonest 
man’s utterance into a lie, as they did Galileo’s—but they 
cannot change his opinion. The muttered: ‘‘ But it does 
move though,’’ will still attest the inaccessible mind. And 
holding his opinions-with undoubting confidence, a merely 
honest man, if he be really honest, can easily go to martyr- 
dom for them, as he would to victory. For physical suffer- 
ing, however formidable, at least has a limit. This attem- 
pered frame is not immortal, and pain is no infirmity of the 
desolated clay. When it has killed the body, it has no 
more that it can do. It was the divine foreknowledge of a 
destined release in time, that nerved the endurance of the 
deathless Prometheus. The terror is almost too oppressive 
for sublimity, when finite patience proposes to exhaust in- 
terminable woe. Yet the Catholic mother threatened no 
less an alternative to her apostate children. With a mor- 
tal hand she brandished a sword of retribution that flamed 
along the whole limitless track of their immortality. Pro- 
metheus, his purpose in him remaining as steadfast as the 
Pole, could not unwisely hurl a haughty defiance at Jupi- 
ter, from the blasted cliff of his banishment and chains— 
safely might he consent to feel the drunk earth reel under 
him on the seething sea; and smile with victorious serenity, 
as he went down to 


Visit the bottom of the monstrous world— 
for he knew that Fate had assigned a termination of hi 
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toils. So Hutten, who was constituted without one particle 
of that deep religious sense of the supernatural, which 
breathed a hush of mysterious awe over the soul of Luther, 
and made his ear quick to hear voices from the unseen 
world—who possessed no capacity which could have been 
educated to comprehend the meaning of spiritual authority, 
and for whom, consequently, Rome had no terrors but the 
physical—the chivalrous and honest, but unsusceptible 
Hutten treated the Pope with contempt, as a matter of 
course. Unfathomably deeper stirred the sea in Luther’s 
bosom. If any one has imagined that by some rare felicity 
of fortune, Luther reached the region of ‘‘ calm weather,’’ 
without first traversing a zone of tempest, let him turn to 
the account given by the Reformer himself, of his own in- 
ward struggle, before he determined on burning the bull of 
Leo. 

It is when the soul feels itself alone against all men, and 
yet is formed with a yearning susceptibility for submission 
to authority—when it stands naked and afraid in the con- 
scious presence of the powers of the world to come, and un- 
der the sombre shadow of Eternrry—and more, when its 
own very honesty and solicitude for the right perplex it 
with the fear of being wrong—wrong after all, where a 
mistake would be fatal, making the heart like water—it is 
then, if ever, that you may look to see the “‘ native hue of 
resolution ’’ blanch, and the eye quail. Precisely such was 
Luther’s temptation, and so he gained his victory. It is 
shallow to say that confidence, like that which he finally 
won, of being right, would have sustained almost any man 
as it sustained him. That was the very hinge of the crisis 
in his mind. It was the being sure that he was right—un- 
shaken, not certainly against the dread of extreme torture, 
but against the mind-overawing menace of spiritual author- 
ity, which, for ten centuries and more, had heard no chal- 
lenge, no protest, nothing but the long echo of its own 
solitary voice—aye, the high, self-centred confidence that 
he was right—that, that was the victory. 

The element which was thus the secret strength of Lu- 
ther’s strife, seems not to have so much as touched either 
Hutten or Erasmus. The one escaped it, as if by the 
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bluntness of his physical courage—the other, as if by the 
subtlety of his littleness—both, it may be, by their want of 
genuine piety. 

Whether, upon the whole, Erasmus was at heart really a 
Christian or nut, is a question which, after some balancing 
of the testimony on either side, we confess ourselves unable 
satisfactorily to answer. Calling to mind our Savior’s de- 
claration, that whosoever was not for him was against him, 
the reader perhaps will feel that hesitation to decide is, in 
such a case, almost equivalent to an adverse decision. And 
we will not deny it. D’ Aubigné, with that beautiful char- 
ity which sheds such an indescribable charm over his his- 
tory of the Reformation, inclines apparently to a favorable 
opinion. But it is only by mildly insinuating that the 
mental gloom which clouded the close of Erasmus’ life, 
was. doubtless due, in part, to the loss of those spiritual 
consolations which are commonly bestowed upon the faith- 
ful and strenuous asserter of the truth. He certainly was not 
intellectually ignorant, nor apparently in intellectual doubt 
of salvation by grace. Better statements of the doctrine of 
justification by faith were hardly constructed by Luther him- 
self, than may be found in Erasmus. Zwingle, Gicolampa- 
dius, and other leading Protestants, acknowledged a deep 
indebtedness to him for their first true apprehensions of the 
“<¢ truth as it is in Jesus.’’ There are not wanting, in his 
letters and elsewhere, passages breathing so fresh and sweet 
an evangelical spirit, that citing them here, we should in- 
duce the reader to wonder how we could dare call the au- 
thor’s piety at all in question. Take, for instance, the 
following—and we are nowise sure that a much more favor- 
able one might not be selected : 


“The sum of all Christian egret is this: to place all our hopes in 


God alone, who by his free grace, without any merit of our own, gives us 
everything through Christ Jesus; to know that we are redeemed by the 
death of his Son; to be dead to worldly lusts ; and to walk in conformity 
with his doctrine and example, not only injuring no man, but doing good 
to all; to support our trials patiently in the hope of a future reward; 
and finally, to claim no merit to ourselves on account of our virtues, but 
to give thanks to God for all our strength and for all our works. This is _ 
what ought to be instilled into man until it becomes a second nature,” 


Sentiments so pious and just, we are, at first, much more 
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than willing to believe, must have been the genuine over- 
flowings of a well within the man, springing up into ever- 
lasting life. But then, again, when we find him repelling 
an accusation insinuated against his chastity, by the plea 
that the scholar’s vocation was too busy to admit the diver- 
sions of love, and that if perchance in youth his desires 
might have burned beyond the control of continence, age, 
he was thankful, had finally repressed those excessive ar- 
dors ;* when we come to this, in sorrowful perplexity, we 
are compelled to ask, ‘‘Can such a man, after all, have 
been acquainted in heart with the spiritual morality of the 
Sermon on the Mount?’’ No reference to the restraints and 
sanctions of religion—no sigh of remorse for remembered 
transgressions! Dilettanteism, in its worst modern sense, 
is not too offensive a word to characterize such abjectness. 
Imagine the burst of gospel indignation with which Luther 
would have spurned alike inuendo! Or the poignant grief 
and deep humility with which, if sincerity demanded it, he 
would have confessed the sins of his youth. 

There undoubtedly are some natures so light and thin, as 
absolutely to afford no anchorage for strong convictions. 
From these it would be unphilosophical to require that pos- 
itive and profound experience of religious verities, which 
is necessary to accredit the piety of natures more massive 
and solid. We incline to rank Erasmus rather with the 
former class. And yet he does not seem to have been 
wholly incapable of sincerity. No one, we presume, ever 
thought of questioning the sincerity of his devotion to lit- 
erature—any more than any one ever thought of question- 
ing the sincerity of Luther’s devotion to the doctrines of 
the Reformation. The poor student, who expended his pit- 
tances of money, “‘ first for Greek books, then for clothes”’ 
—the dependent scholar, whose prevailing sentiment was 
not extravagantly expressed, when he wrote to a friend, 














* See Bayle’s Biog. Dict., Art. Erasmus, Note EE, where the finical 
Hollander’s apology finds apt complement and illustration in passages ci- 
ted from the ‘‘ Art of Love,” and kindred classic inspirations. The lively 
Frenchman’s curious learning obeys, in this instance, a rire spirit of ap- 
preciative sympathy. 
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‘And without letters what is life?’’—needs no vindication 
from the accusation of insincerity. But does not such evi- 
dent capacity of sincerity entitle us to look for a tolerably 
tenacious grasp of definite beliefs in religion! The fact 
seems to be, that his sincerity in letters was like the Cath- 
olic sincerity of James II., which—as a reviewer pointedly 
observes—made him insincere in all but that. More than 
once he gives utterance to regret, that so promising a youth 
as Melancthon was lost to literature. Fortunate for the 
Church that Melancthon was already secure within the 
powerful attraction of Luther’s governing spirit! Fortunate, 
we will add, for Melancthon himself, though his subordina- 
tion, at once necessary and voluntary, did prove irksome at 
times. 

Christianity certainly exacts from her disciple no more 
than his all of sincerity—but, on the other hand, no less 
than that all will suffice her. Did Erasmus yield his all? 
We have seen what was the measure of his sincerity in lit- 
erature—one or two citations shall serve to show whether 
he had as much to offer upon the sacrifice and service of his 
religious faith. Toa Lutheran nobleman of Bohemia he 
wrote in these words: ‘‘If things come to extremities, and 
the Church totters on both sides, I will fix myself upon the 
solid rock until a calm succeeds, and it be apparent which is 
the Church.’’ To Pirckheimerus: ‘‘I could be of the opin- 
ion of the Arians and Pelagians, if the Church had ap- 
proved their doctrines ! There is nothing wherein 
I acquiesce more securely, than in the assured judgments 
of the Church. Of reasonings and arguments there is no 
end.’’ To Melancthon he speaks of Rome as the ‘‘ Popish 
sect ’’—to Romanists as the ‘‘ Catholic Church.’”’ To Vig- 
lius Zuichem, in communication with the Reformers, he 
commends the prudence of the dying man who was cate- 
chized by the Devil. He, as Erasmus relates, in mortal 
fear of being caught in a heresy, to the question, ‘‘ What 
do you believe?’’ replies, ‘‘ What the Church believes ;’’ 
pushed with ‘‘ What does the Church believe?’’ rejoined, 
«« What I believe ;’’ and finally, being fairly enclosed by the 
question put once more, ‘‘ And what do you believe ?’’ closed 
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the circle of defence by answering again, ‘‘ What the 
Church believes.’’ 

The religious faith of such a man cannot have been more 
than passive acquiescence in the general spirit of the age. 
The acquiescence itself was hardly complete enough always 
to conceal some slight reserve of skepticism. If, in con- 
necting the names of Erasmus and Sydney Smith at the 
commencement of this article, we were unjust to either, no 
one will hesitate to pronounce which suffered the injustice. 

Not for lack of matter, but for lack of space, we here 
close our discussion of the character of Erasmus. We have 
illustrated it principally from his connection with the Re- 
formation, because it was principally that which enabled 
him to display so fully the complement of his peculiar qual- 
ities. We have been severe, we admit; but the reader has 
never wanted opportunity to judge for himself whether the 
severity were just. We arraign his criminal weaknesses— 
not because we are by any means insensible to the singularly 
potent fascination of perennial freshness and ever-modern 
brilliancy that guards the treasure of his fame—but because 
we believe it to be for the interests of virtue, that illustrious 
meanness should invariably be made the gazing-stock of 
history. It is eminently proper that men who, like Eras- 
mus, from selfishness or fear, are deaf to the invitation of 
great opportunities, should at least be forced to teach by 
warning, a fidelity and magnanimity which they refuse to 
teach by example. 

Macaulay has exercised his unrivalled ability as a literary 
advocate, in constructing an elaborate and ingenious exten- 
uation of Machiavelli’s atrocious morality, by transferring 
in part the guilt of the individual to the country and the 
age. No similar plea can be admitted in mitigation of the 
sentence which we must all agree in pronouncing on Eras- 
mus; he stands in merciless contrast with too many cotem- 
porary instances of eminent virtue. Considerations there 
are, however, admissible to be pleaded in his case, of a dif- 
ferent nature, but not at all, we believe, less exculpatory. 
We only regret that the encroaching dimensions of the pre- 
vious discussion, forbid our presenting them as much at 
length as we should be glad to do. 
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It is a mistake to suppose that Erasmus deliberately elec- 
ted to be the man that he was. Far from it. He yielded 
to the persuasion of circumstances which, with his measure 
of moral strength, it was almost hopeless to resist, when he 
became the habitual time-server. From first to last, his 
fortune was his faithful preceptress in the arts of deceit. He 
was not more apt to learn, than she industrious to teach. 
Born an illegitimate child, and thus early tempted by such 
peculiar encouragements to duplicity as must necessarily at- 
tend the neglected and insulted childhood of illegitimacy— 
an orphan at thirteen, and the ward of guardians who exe- 
cuted their sacred trust by exhausting the resources of men- 
ace and deceit, to secure the resisting boy within convent 
walls, that they might enjoy his patrimony—over-persuaded 
at length by a former school-mate to enter as a canon regu- 
lar, and spending several wretched: years where his fatal 
talent for dissimulation was forced to daily exercise in self- 
defence against sanctimonious villany *—escaping to run the 
career of the zealous but destitute student, who purchased 
with his chance gifts of money “first Greek books, and then 
clothes ’’—the life-long scholar, whose very existence, while 
performing his matchless services to literature, depended on 
his success in paying court to the great—is it not easy to 





* A tradition survives connected with this portion of Erasmus’ experi- 
ence, so happily illustrative of the ‘other side” of godly cloister life, 
and at the same time so perfectly characteristic of the man himself, that 
it deserves at least to be commemorated in a note. It seems that there 
stood on the convent grounds a pear tree, the fruit of which soothed the 

alate of the Superior, as fruit of no other pear-tree could aspire to do. 
rasmus, who had a wide range of appreciation for delicate sapors, (fish 
he eschewed-—‘“‘ his stomach was Lutheran,’’) conjectured that possibly 
this fruit might develop a point of contact with his own appetite. Ac- 
cordingly, in spite of the Abbot’s prohibition, covering himself under 
the morning twilight, for several days he knew the flavor of the favorite 
ears. But the Abbot was jealous, and one morning the depredator 
eard an ominous bustle among the brethren below. Certain that the 
dusk and the foliage had not yet betrayed his identizy, he slid quietly 
down and scampered off, imitating the halting gait of a certain lame 
brother. This poor monk, discovered, as was yo iaenen by his limp, suf- 
fered a severe punishment before the eyes of Erasmus, whose sense of 
justice was doubly conquered by his love of fun and love of impunity. 
This tradition has been brought into doubt by some, though without 
reason, so far as-we can see. It has strong internal evidence at 
least; but if we adopt the mythical theory, the genesis of the narraton,i we 
presume, is not obscure. 
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see that his whole life was a school, in which it was his only 
fault that he profited too well? All these circumstances 
were not a whit less influential for having acted on their 
subject three hundred years ago. Doubtless they moulded 
him as really, as we see circumstances moulding men ‘con- 
tinually now. It may indeed be true, that he would have 
held the height of virtue had he conquered his fate; but 
certainly he did not explore the depth of baseness in con- 
fessing its power. Comprehensively surveying his career, 
our wonder that with such noble occasions he accomplished 
80 little, might almost give way to wonder that, with such 
hostile temptations, he accomplished so much. 

A master delineator of human life has condensed the 
character and misfortune of a Roman Emperor into these 
pregnant words: Omnium consensu capax impertt nisi im- 
perasset. He certainly owes a large debt of pious gratitude 
to Providence, who, in taking his farewell of life, remembers 
no occasion when he stood in the awful presence of a respon- 
sibility, that abashed him with the token of its own superi- 
ority. Let one but have fortunately fulfilled what his 
various positions expected, and he may rest in perfect se- 


curity that 


Aftertime, 
And that full voice which circles round the grave, 


will sing a thousand songs of yet nobler powers, that waited 
in vain for worthy opportunity of exercise. Far otherwise 
fares it with the man whose pathway leads him into the 
shadow of some great responsibility, which fairly overtops 
his utmost stature. Allis thenceforth the intensest reality. 
His dimensions are exactly computed, not in figures of rhe- 
toric, but in figures of arithmetic. Imagination no longer 
delights herself with the fiction of magnificent possibilities, 
and history recording his successes, defines them with his 
failures. 

A sentiment kindred with the Latin historian’s has all 
along, we confess, been inspired by the haunting genius of 
Erasmus. The misfortune of Galba was his also—he at- 
tempted affairs that proved too great for him. It is easy now 
to imagine how his horoscope might have been cast, with a 
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thousand conjectures that would illustrate the biography 
of his age with a very different Erasmus. He cannot, to be 
sure, maintain that the times made him what he was—nor 
even that they repres nt him untruly; but he may with 
justice complain that they represent him too faithfully. 
They were ‘‘ times that tried men’s souls.’’ No one who 
was worth looking at could hope to escape being known. 
It was all one ‘‘ gaudy, babbling, and remorseless day,’’ 
that blazoned the characters of men with perfectly indis- 
criminate illumination. No beauty and no deformity was 
permitted to lurk in the shade. It will be apparent to ev- 
ery one, that had Erasmus fallen on more quiet days, he 
might have surrendered himself wholly to the behoof of let- - 
ters, winning the grateful and delighted admiration of man- 
kind—and no one, except a private circle of acquaintances, 
(with whom the secret would die,) have been able to guess 
that his character was compounded of so many frailties. 
He might then even have been thought capable of being a 
reformer. 

Thus much of Erasmus the man. We turn for a moment 
to the scholar Erasmus, with an unaffected sense of relief. 

If sterner words are expected by justice from the histo- 
rian of religion, the historian of literature would have been 
obviously wrong, had he foreborne to declare that no other 
name sheds such lustre on his country and age as the name 
of Erasmus. We.join our grateful assent. We are heart- 
ily glad to record, that in his literary fame we detect the 
presence of scarce an alloy. We instinctively choose hence- 
forth to believe that in the scholar, and not in the man, we 
have found our true Erasmus. It is in this character that, 
with a benediction not less for the sake of mankind than 
his own, we would commend him to immortality. 

We have reserved to ourselves little room, save for mere 
generalities, in speaking of his literary influence; but it 
may be expected that we should say something of his rela- 
tion to the Greek Testament. This we do with a conscious- 
ness that, in the view of those whose acquaintance with the 
subject is superficial, we may seem to be qualifying rather 
than heightening our eulogy. The truth is, the Text of 
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the New Testament owes the least possible to the critical la- 
bors of Erasmus. He may properly enough be called the 
pioneer in the work—though the idea of his edition appears 
to have originated with his publisher, Froben, who applied 
to him for his services, instead of with himself; but he had 
not the good fortune to forestall the improvements of several 
hundred years, as in similar cases pioneers have sometimes 
almost done. Indeed, he failed apparently to conjecture 
what notable opportunity for the display of diligent scholar- 
ship the undertaking afforded. Obedient to the importunity 
of his calculating publisher, he despatched the business— 
recension, paraphrase, commentary, supervision of the press 
—all in eight months, besides forwarding an edition of Je- 
rome already in hand. He says himself, Praecipitatum 
fuit verius quam editum. His materials were exceedingly 
defective, consisting of four incomplete MSS., with a ‘‘ man- 
uscript of Theophylact, containing the Greek Text and his 
Commentary on the Gospels, Acts and Epistles.’’ These 
circumstances were quite sufficient to account, without dis- 
honor to Erasmus, for the unsatisfactery character of his 
first edition. But had he conceived adequately of the im- 
portance of his enterprise, he would assuredly have exerted 
himself, as there is no evidence that he ever did, better to 
approve his learning and fidelity in subsequent editions. 
Notwithstanding every deduction, however, that candor re- 
quires to be made, the praise of Erasmus for his services to 
the New Testament cannot be otherwise than very great. 
His fifth edition, by the simple authority, as it would seem, 
of his illustrious name, furnishing the basis of what is com- 
monly known as the Received Text,—has continued, down 
to a recent date, to exercise a commanding influence on ev- 
ery succeeding re-issue of the Greek Testament. ‘‘ The 
past at least is secure.’’ Nothing can by any peradventure 
rob Erasmus of the renown which attaches to the man 
whose privilege it was to give the first sight of the original 
Greek of the New Testament to the learned eyes of the 
sixteenth century. 

His flexile genius, his varied learning, his Attic taste, his 
refined wit, his shrewd good sense, his nice tact, his un- 
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wearying industry, above all, his liberal spirit, remarkably 
anticipated in themselves, by several centuries, a state of 
elegant culture, which they also contributed largely to re- 
alize. A recluse scholar among men of the world, and a 
man of the world among recluse scholars, he may be con- 
sidered the earliest of that succession of interpreters between 
high education and the masses of the people, who have al- 
ready done so much toward making education popular, and 
the people educated. To him belongs the honor of first 
worthily inaugurating the art of critical classic editorship. 
From seed thus modestly depos:ted, has sprung the whole 
modern science of Philology, which is bearing such magnif- 
icent fruit before our eyes. Enough has been implied in 
preceding pages of this article, to indicate the cotemporary 
estimation in which he was held. No man was ever equally 
an autocrat in the world of letters; and because his auto- 
eracy was exercised as beneficially for the world of letters, 
as the Czar Peter’s was for Russia, no man can ever become 
so again. Fortunate in the moment of his advent as a 
scholar, he has impressed the modern literary age, as an 
early legislator impresses a rising State. His influence 
lives through all the influence of the Revival of Learning. 
It will enjoy a fresh reprieve from decay in every generous 
result which that great event has rendered possible. 
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Art. Il.—RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN VIRGINIA. 
[ CONTINUED. | g 


Wiruovt stopping to consider the causes which had sunk 
the Episcopal Church, we will give the testimony of Mr. 
Davies, whom Dr. Hawks ‘‘deemed an unexceptionable 
witness,’’ and who, as he says, ‘‘ manifested no bigoted pre- 
judice against the Church,’’ about the actual condition of 
the Establishment during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. ‘‘ Had the doctrines of the Gospel,’’ says he, 
‘‘ been solemnly and faithfully preached in the Established 
Church, I am persuaded there would have been but few dis- 
senters in these parts of Virginia; for their first objections 
were not against the peculiar rites and ceremonies of that 
Church, much less against her excellent articles, but against 
the general strain of the doctrines delivered from the pul- 
pit, in which these articles were opposed, or (which was the 
more common case) not mentioned at all.’’ 

Among those who staid away from this kind of preach- 
ing was a man named Morris, residing in the county of 
Hanover, who read Bunyan and Whitefield, and some of 
Luther’s tracts, and being asked to what denomination he 
belonged, by those who arraigned him for absence from the 
Established Church, ignorantly replied that he was a Lu- 
theran. In 1743 he learned to call himself a Presbyterian, 
from Mr. Robinson, a minister sent by the Presbyterians of 
Pennsylvania. Other Presbyterian ministers, coming from 
the same region, preached with a zeal and earnestness which 
not only attracted the attention of the people, but of Gov- 
ernor Gooch, who sent an address to the Grand Jury, 
mainly directed at these daring intruders. He, who is said 
to have been mild and popular, save his bigotry, relying on 
the accounts given him, spoke of the new-comers as “ false 

teachers, without order or license, under the pretended in- 
fluence of new light and extraordinary impulse, and such 
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like satirical and enthusiastical knowledge, who treat all 
other modes of worship with the utmost scorn and con- 
tempt, and endeavor to make their followers believe that 
salvation is not to be obtained (save) in their own commu- 
nion.”’ 

We cannot say there was absolutely no truth in these 
statements; but, when we recollect the loose manner in 
which bigoted and irreligious men catch up and credit ru- 
mors to the prejudice of those who earnesly preach reform, 
we may. conclude the modicum of truth to have been very 
small. Some denunciation of the prevailing indifference 
and corruption was an inevitable part of their mission ; yet 
that could not have roused a Governor of really good feel- 
ings on that subject, to such an anathema. It is said that 
Mr. Roan, one of these ministers, having denounced in 
strong terms the degeneracy of the Established Church, 
and being falsely accused of blasphemy, fled the colony, 
rather than meet a probable conviction by perjured wit- 
nesses. 

In 1747, the Rev. Samuel Davies, having settled in Vir- 
ginia, got a license to preach, preached to seven churches, 
and gathered three hundred communicants. The occasion 
was eminently favorable to an earnest evangelical minister, 
and he was the man for the occasion. ‘Temper, talent, edu- 
cation and zeal, fitted him to reach and to touch alike rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant. His sermons are still ad- 
mired, and the tradition of his eloquence, both patriotic and 
religious, still lingers in Hanover, the county of his resi- 
dence. 

Notwithstanding the general reference to it in the statute 
already mentioned, Peyton Randolph, Attorney-General of 
Virginia, maintained that the Toleration Act had no force 
in the colony. Davies argued the point with him publicly 
and ably, and had afterwards the satisfaction of obtaining 
from Sir Dudley Rider, the English Attorney-General, an 
opinion contrary to that of his American brother in office. 
Mr. Davies left Virginia in 1759, after a career of signal 
usefulness, in which he had preserved a moderation that se- 
cured him the friendship of even Mr. Dawson, the Episcopal 
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Commissary. Governor Gooch, however, had continued on 

the alert, not only against Catholics, against whom preju- 

dice had been revived by the rebellion of 1745, but against 

what he termed ‘‘ Moravians, New Lights and Methodists.” 

We know not whom he includes under these denomi- 

nations, but suppose that he refers mainly to the Presbyte- 
rians and Baptists. The dissenters were certainly increa- 

sing in number, especially in the Valley, where there seems 

to have been no interference with the Presbyterian emi- 

grants from Pennsylvania and Ireland. Dr. Hawks men- 
tions the interesting coincidence, that at the same time, 

when Maury was unconsciously introducing Presbyterianism 
into Eastern Virginia, Morgan Morgan, another zealous 

layman, was bringing Episcopalianism into Berkeley, a 

county of Western Virginia. But we must pass on to 

other matters, which paved the way for the Revolution, and 
the great change which finally severed the connexion be-- 
tween Church and State. 


On December Ist., 1763, was tried the famous ‘ Par- 
sons’’’ cause, in which the plaintiff was James Maury, an 
ancestor of Lieutenant Maury, and grandson of James 
Fontaine, the Huguenot minister, who, as before men- 
tioned, refused to become a communicant in the Church of 
England, to secure the charity which was doled out to such 
only of the French Calvinists as consented to purchase it 
in that way. He saw clearly that there was no essential 
difference, in principle, between the use of those dragoon 
swords with which Louis had driven him from France, and 
bribery like this, which touched the very heart-strings of a 
husband and father, who saw his family almost starving in 
a strange land. 

Yet three of his sons, we think, and his grandson Mau- 
ry, had overcome the repugnance to the Episcopal Church, 
which such a circumstance might naturally have created, 
and had become beneficed ministers in Virginia. 

Maury, some of whose letters we have before us, was evi- 
dently a man of talent, information and public spirit, yet 
thoroughly imbued with the clerical spirit of that day, 
which regarded State support as essential to an effective 
3 
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ministry. Holding this opinicn, it is not strange that he 
claimed his sixteen thousand pounds of tobacco in kind, 
notwithstanding an act of 1658, which allowed a commuta- 
tion in money, at the low rate usual for the article, before 
the great scarcity which had made the price very high. 
The King had explicitly refused his assent to this’ act, 
which was, of course, invalid while Virginia continued to 
be acolony. On the other hand, the colonists felt it to be 
a hardship, that ministers should have an income not va- 
rying, like that from tithes, with the agricultural prosper- 
ity of their flocks, but fixed, and independent of such 
change. Besides, the planters, especially those with some 
capital, found this commutation, applicable to all public 
officers, whose salaries were paid in the same tobacco cur- 
rency, very advantageous. Equity and interest on the one 
side, opposed to law, the interest of the Church, and selfish- 
ness on the other, naturally produced a serious collision. 
Popular feeling was decidedly against the clergy, which the 
warmest Episcopalians admit was any thing but zealous, 
efficient and exemplary. Things were evidently tending 
towards the overthrow of the Establishment, although few 
would have then admitted such a design, or even inclina- 
tion. It is evident that Mr. Maury believed the masses to 
be against him, from the fact that he accuses the Sheriff of 
not obeying the order to summon a select jury of gentle- 
men, and complains that three or four ‘‘ New Lights’’ had 
been empaneled. He knew that gentlemen were not only 
more commonly partial to the Episcopal Church, but far 
less apt to disregard the plain letter of the law for the sake 
of equity, than honest, uneducated men, who now, as then, 
are prone to seek justice, in each particular case, without 
much regard to general principles or consequences. This 
was exemplified in the County Court, consisting of the 
better class, which had promptly decided the legal ques- 
tion in favor of Mr. Maury, but, once provided with 
an excuse for the indulgence of their inclination, by the 
overpowering burst of Henry’s declamation, as decidedly 
refused a new trial after verdict. Mr. Wirt’s account of 
Henry’s opinions, differs from the statement of Mr. Maury 
concerning an admission of the orator to him. His biogra- 
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pher says that Henry told his uncle, the elder Patrick 
Henry, also a clergymen, ‘‘ that, in this controversy, both 
his heart and judgment, as well as professional duty, were 
on the side of the people.’”’ Mr. Maury’s language, in a 
letter to the Commissary Camm, is: ‘‘ he apologized to me 
for what he had said, alleging that his sole view in enga- 
ging in the case, and in saying what he had, was to render 
himself popular.’’ If we suppose that the young orator 
spoke his real sentiments to his relative, and only desired to 
soothe the wounded feelings of a worthy clergyman whom 
he respected, but who had not generosity enough to say a 
word in praise of his wonderful eloquence, and was there- 
fore likely, from the bitterness of his own prejudices, to 
color his language, we shall not find the two statements 
utterly irreconcilable. Love of popularity and love of 
duty were, no doubt, strong, and sometimes conflicting, but 
here concurring feelings in the breast of Henry. | 

He saw that the time had come for making a stand 
against ecclesiastical and civil tyranny, and was decided to 
make it, even at the expense of the law and the oaths of the 
jury, and thus to secure his country’s interest and his own 
renown at the same time. Right or wrong, he was sus- 
tained by the people and the General Assembly of the col- 
ony. The clergy gave up in despair. Their laxity of 
discipline, and, in some cases, of morals, was shaking the 
foundations of the Establishment, preparing the way for 
the dissent of some, and for the infidelity of others. Yet 
we must not too harshly denounce these men, corrupted by a 
trying situation, many of whom, if destitute of zeal or 
piety, were men of learning, talent and worldly honor. 
Let us disprove the maxim of the heathen philosopher, 
‘¢ Qui odit vitia, odit homines,’’ by directing our censures, 
not against the individuals, but the false system, which ties 
the living body of God’s Church to’the dead body of the 
State. 

We proceed now to the rise of another denomination, 
which played a conspicuous part about the time of the Rev- 
olution, we mean the Baptists. We have not mentioned 
them hitherto, because, although there were probably some 
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in the colony prior to 1714, we must then date their first 
organization. We cannot assent to the views of the Rev. 
Dr. Howell, who tries to show, by circumstantial proof, that 
they were always numerous, constituting, as it were, a 
latent heat, that it required only the pressure of favorable 
circumstances to develop, for warming and vivifying the 
religious atmosphere. It is indeed a melancholy truth, 
that in Europe not only Catholics, but Luther, Calvin, 
Melancthon, Zwingle, John Knox, Cranmer, Rogers and 
Ridley, sincere and leading Protestants, made common 
cause against the proscribed and persecuted Anabaptists. 
Bayle is quoted as saying: ‘‘ Not a reformer of any emi- 
nence can be named, who did not take part in this cru- 
sade.’’ Special articles were inserted in the treaties of 
princes, for the destruction of this hated sect. This con- 
dition uf things made the avowal of their sentiments dan- 
gerousin Europe, and prevented their real numbers from being 
known, and the same cause, no doubt, operated in Virginia. 
Yet, if the leaven of their doctrines had really pervaded 
the community to the extent supposed by Dr. Howell, we 
must believe that they would earlier have assumed an out- 
ward organization. The Quakers, who were equally under 
the ban, certainly did manifest themselves, and it is a re- 
flection on Baptist zeal and courage, to suppose them more 
backward to avow their principles. Dr. Howell, admitting 
that Baptists were harshly treated in New England, says 
that ‘‘ Virginia went much farther. The miseries she in- 
flicted fall little short of the Roman inquisition itself.’’ 

We have already said that there was less severity of per- 
secution in Virginia than in Massachusetts, where several 
Quakers were executed, but the reasons we have assigned 
for the difference, are not altogether complimentary to the 
religious character of the Virginians. Yet they have, at 
least, the consolation of reflecting, that her soil was never 
reddened by the blood of a religious martyr. We consider 
altogether gratuitous, Dr. Howell’s assumption, that the 
four soldiers of Cromwell executed in Berkeley’s time, 
‘¢were hung evidently for their religious opinions.’’ The 
history of the English Rebellion proves that political in- 
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trigues were often blended with religious services, and, al- 
though the charge of treason and sedition was often brought 
against persons innocent of every thing but religious dis- 
sent, yet we have no right, in the absence of proof, to jump 
to the conclusion in this case. It may or may not have been 
so. Still less are we warranted in supposing that these 
soldiers were Baptists. If so, they would scarcely have pre- 
ferred a colony of cavaliers, where there was persecution 
“as bad as that of the inquisition,’’ to others where they 
might have expected less harshness, or to Rhode Island or 
Maryland, where they might have looked for entire exemp- 
tion. Neither can we rely, as proof that Baptists were 
numerous, on the ‘‘ many schismatical persons,’’ mentioned 
in the preamble to the act of 1661—2 against ‘‘ those who 
refuse to have their children baptized.’’ It may certainly, 
as Benedict thinks, have been directed against the Quakers, 
who were equally unwilling with the Baptists to have their 
children baptized. It is also shown by Dr. Hawks, that 
the enactors of the law to punish Quakers, who were really 
few, represent them, in the preamble, as many, hoping, by ex- 
aggerating the so-called evil, to justify or palliate the harsh- 
ness of the remedy. The fact that ‘‘ Virginia was settled 
by a company from London, and that there were in 1643 
known to be seven churches in that one city,’’ and Gra- 
ham’s mention of ‘‘ Puritans residing in Virginia,’’ surely 
do not justify the belief that there were many Baptists. 
The question, ‘‘ Why may not Baptists also have been 
there?’’ may be asked; but who can answer it? When 
Dr. Howell quotes from Morgan Edwards the statement: 
‘‘These Baptists (meaning some in North Carolina) had 
gone over to that colony from Virginia, to escape the intol- 
erance of her laws,’’ he gives us something tangible, and he 
is justified in saying: ‘‘ The removal of Baptists from Vir- 
ginia, (in 1695,) is surely sufficient evidence that there 
were Baptists in Virginia.’’ Undoubtedly, but not that 
they were numerous. Indeed, we have no sympathy with 
Dr. Howell’s feeling which impels him to this proof, so 
complete to his own mind, so unsatisfactory to ours. We 
feel more like the English monarch, who, on the eve of bat- 
tle against great odds, replied to a follower, who said: 
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*O that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England 
Who do no work to-day !” 


‘*What’s he that wishes so? 


My cousin, Westmoreland? No, my fair cousin: 
The fewer men, the greater share of honor.” 


Weare perfectly willing, also, to remain under the common 
and, we believe, correct impression, that they 


“ That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s day” 





were mainly composed of that class which formed the 
strength of Henry’s, as of every other English army, the 
honest yeomaury. An attempt to disprove this social posi- 
tion, in opposition to well-known and stubborn facts, will 
only make us ridiculous. 

It seems to us unnecessary, also, to speak as if ‘‘ we are 
the people, and wisdom will die with us;’’ as if all who 
have ever borne the name of Baptists are therefore immac- 
ulate. We admire the prudence and good sense of the old 
Virginia Baptists, who, as we are informed by Semple, did 
not conceive themselves bound to defend the Anabaptists ‘of 
Munster, who, unless greatly belied, were disgraced by very 
dangerous opinions and practices. The Baptists in other 
parts of Europe were horribly maltreated. Were they 
therefore exempt from human frailty, from the faults some- 
times engendered by persecution itself? Although they ex- 
hibited many shining examples of patient, forgiving mar- 
tyrdom, yet their resistance to oppression must often have — 
been conducted with bitter and revengeful feelings, for 
while ‘ their ends were their God’s and Truth’s,’ the agents 
were ‘‘men of like passions with ourselves.’’ We speak 
thus freely, but respectfully, of what we think a pernicious 
mistake, made by the recent eulogist of the Virginia Bap- 
tists, a mistake which, we are sure, none will regret more 
than himself, should it injure his beloved denomination. 

In regard to the origin and early condition of the denom- 
ination in the ‘‘Old Dominion,’’ we prefer to leave the 
quaking soil of plausible conjecture, for the firm ground of 
fact, illumined by indisputable evidence. We take the 
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simple statement of the plain, sensible, reliable Semple, 
that the first Baptist church in Virginia was organized at 
Burleigh, in Isle of Wight county, and that the denomina- 
tion made rapid progress between that time and the Revo- 
lution. Whether, as Dr. Howell expresses it, ‘‘ Like a 
concealed army, they sprang up from every nook, and glen, 
and plain, and hill,’’ or were new recruits enlisted by the 
soldiers of the Cross, they certainly swelled, in half a cen- 
tury, into a mighty host. 

The Toleration Act of William and Mary, which the 
Virginia Assembly adopted, by general reference, in 1699, 
must have greatly encouraged all dissenters. Here again 
we must, in opposition to Dr. Howell, maintain that the 
term ‘‘ Protestants’? in it does embrace Baptists. It is 
true, they were not in Germany to protest against the action 
of the Diet of Spires under the influence of Charles the 
Fifth ; neither were the Calvinists of Switzerland, France 
and Scotland, nor the Episcopalians of England: yet who 
can doubt that all these denominations were properly called 
Protestants? Indeed, the fact that Baptists did not come 
out from the Church of Rome, if universally true, gives 
them the best title to the name, as having protested jam 
inde ab initio. But Menno and various others who embraced 
Baptist doctrines, did come out of the Papai Church. Be- 
sides, atter all, the meaning of words depends not on deriva- 
tion, but on usage. If a tax were imposed on all Protest- 
ants, and the Baptists were to claim exemption fronrit, we 
suspect they would share the fate of the New York import- 
ers, who refused, under a law imposing a duty on fish oil, 
to pay it on whale oil, because the learned Dr. Mitchell said 
that a whale was not a fish. 

Having frankly and, we hope, without offence expressed 
our dissent, as we may again hereafter, from some positions 
of Dr. Howell, we proceed now to cull from him, and the 
sources whence he derived most of his information, a few 
of the facts which he has diligently collected and forcibly 
presented. 

We know not whether the ‘‘ New Lights,’’ to whom Mr. 
Maury objected as jurymen, were Presbyterians or Baptists ; 
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their vicinity to Mr. Davies’ churches might favor the sup- 
position that they were the former, did not the more zealous 
hostility of the latter more plausibly account for the vio- 
lence of the objection from one, who desired altogether gen- 
tlemen, i. e., Episcopalians. This was a few years before 
the first recorded case of interference with Baptist preach- 
ers ; but the bad feelings, naturally engendered by views so 
opposite, were probably even then leading to the deadly 
struggle between the denominations. In this struggle, Dr. 
Hawks, while not defending persecution, evidently sympa- 
thizes with the persecutors, and speaks bitterly of the im- 
placable spirit manifested by the Baptists. For ourselves, 
we feel with the men, however imperfect, who struck con- 
stant, persevering blows for that sublime truth which com- 
pels the homage of Dr. Hawks. 

Not doubting that Baptists are and were Protestants, we 
think a plausible objection might have been made to their 
acceptance of toleration, on account of the implied admis- 
sion, in that acceptance, of an authority in government to 
impose conditions on religious worship. However that 
point ought to have been decided, the Baptists, the Regu- 
lars at least, are said to have claimed the benefit of the 
Act, to some extent. All the persecutions of which we 
have any special account, occurred in the twelve years be- 
tween 1763 and 1775. Semple states, that it was by no 
means certain, that any law in force in Virginia authorized 
imprisonment for preaching. But it seems clear, that the 
old laws against dissenters had been only modified by tne 
Toleration Act, and that even that Act excepted none but 
ministers licensed to preach at certain specified places. 
Itinerant, unlicensed Baptist preaching was clearly illegal, 
although no specific penalty may have been attached to the 
illegal acts. We shall see, presently, that the law officers 
themselves had no well-defined and positive opinions on the 
subject. 

On the 4th of June, 1768, occurred the commencement of 
this memorable, this infamous persecution. Men who three 
years before had denounced the Stamp Act, and seven years 
after unfurled the standard of independence, then sanctioned 
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a tyranny over the soul infinitely worse than British tax- 
ation. Alas for human frailty and inconsistency! On the 
day above-mentioned, Waller, Craig and Childs, three Bap- 
tist ministers, were seized in Spottsylvania County, and im- 
prisoned because they would not ‘‘ promise to preach no 
more in the county for a year and a day.’’ Their enemies 
said: ‘‘ They cannot meet a man upon the road, but they 
must ram a text of Scripture down his throat,’’ an earnest- 
ness, no doubt, quite astonishing and unwelcome to persons 
accustomed to the cold formality and worldly conversation 
of the State clergy. The other two were confined forty- 
three days ; but Craig, being released earlier, went to Wil- 
liamsburg, to procure from the Deputy-Governor, John 
Blair, the release of his brethren. Blair’s letter to the 
Commonwealth’s Attorney of Spottsylvania, shows him to 
have been disinclined to persecution. The conclusion of 
this letter is specially worthy of note. 


“The act of toleration (it being found by experience that persecuting 
dissenters increases their numbers) has given them a right to apply, in a 
proper manner, for licensed boul for the worship of God according to 
their consciences, and I persuade myself the gentlemen will quietly 
overlook their meetings till the Court. I am told they administer the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper near the manner we do, and differ in 
nothing from our Church but that of baptism, and their renewing the 
ancient discipline; by which they have reformed some sinners, and 
brought them to be truly penitent. Nay, if a man of theirs is idle, and 
neglects to labor and provide for his family as he ought, he incurs their 
censures, which have had good effects. If this be their behavior, it were 
to be wislied we had some of it among us. But, at least, I hope ‘all may 
remain quiet till the Court. Yours, 


[ Signed, | JoHNn Buiarr. 


We see at once that Blair, although he had not the pres- 
ent ideas of religious freedom, did not judge the Baptists 
harshly, and would never have originated a persecution 
against them. That was left to the gentlemen, whose nobil- 
ity was shocked by the vulgar contact of these plebeian 
preachers of reformation. We have a high regard for the 
true gentlemen of Virginia ; little for those who chose this 
mode of exhibiting their gentility. The Attorney-General, 
too, thinks that they ‘‘ may not molest these conscientious 
people, so long as they behave themselves in a manner be- 
coming pious Christians.’’ Neither of these officers, prob- 
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ably, had the power to stop the proceedings which had been 
instituted under the color of law, although they were 
ashamed of the motives which led to their commencement. 
Many Episcopalians, both clergy and laymen, looked on the 
rising sect with contempt, gradually converted into jealousy 
and abhorrence. They felt the precarious condition of their 
own Church, and saw with alarm the spirit and zeal with 
which the simple doctrines of the Gospel, mixed, as they 
conceived, with fanaticism and error, were brought home to 
the hearts and consciences of the people. These feelings 
prevailed to a great extent with persons by no means cruel 
or intolerant, but unenlightened by correct views of Gospel 
truth and liberty. Events which very soon followed, showed 
that the general mind of Virginia was ready for a change, 
although many, as always, were greatly excited at the idea 
of innovation. These were the gentlemen who complained 
to Blair of the Baptists, these the mobs who, by every sort 
of vulgar interruption, tried to prevent the preachers from 
being heard, when preaching from the jail windows. We 
must hope, that most of the better classes shared the mod- 
eration of Blair and the Attorney-General, although they 
were not liberal enough to attempt the repeal of the obnox- 
ious laws. Too many of them, from somewhat the same 
causes which operated in France, were tending towards the 
infidelity that became so widely prevalent towards the close 
of the century. 

Yet, after all, the Virginians of the present day must 
blush for their ancestors, many of whose magistrates insti- 
gated and aided outrages, at which they should never have 
even connived. Whatever was law they were bound to en- 
force, whatever might have been their private feelings ; but 
their official duty equally required them to protect even 
criminals from illegal violence and insult. We are not 
surprised to find that Henry, whose irresistible eloquence 
had carried away a jury into a verdict against law, as well 
as against the clergy, should have stood forward in defence 
of the victims of intolerance. He is said to have volunta- 
rily ridden fifty miles, to be present at the trial of three 
Baptist ministers in Fredericksburg, as the Commonwealth’s 
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Attorney phrased it, ‘‘ for preaching the Gospel contrary to 
law,’’ and to have thrilled the Court by asking whether it 
was possible that he heard aright, that men were charged 
‘with preaching the Gospel of the Son of God.’’ Yet he 
by no means entirely agreed with the Baptists, as he after- 
wards showed by his powerful support of the ‘‘ Assessment 
Bill.’’ He seems to have exercised great influence over the 
Presbyterians of his own county; but as his father and 
uncle were of the Established Church, Dr..Hawks is prob- 
ably right in claiming him, on the authority of a descend- 
ant, as an Episcopalian in sentiment. 

Willing, like many other Episcopalians of that day, to 
reform the Church, and strip it of its distinctive privileges, 
he did not wish to destroy it, nor does he seem to have been 
willing to rely on the voluntary principle. We have some- 
where met with a statement that Col. Cary, afterwards a 
most ardent patriot, as a magistrate of Chesterfield county, 
aided in incarcerating some Baptist ministers. If we mis- 
take not, this is the man who, when Patrick Henry was 
spoken of as Dictator, sent him word, that ‘‘ he should feel 
his dagger in his heart before sunset of the day on which he 
was appointed.’’ If these things are so, they show how an 
even savage defender of temporal liberty, may be an almost 
equally savage advocate of spiritual despotism. Col. Cary 
was probably rather a worshipper of Brutus than of Christ. 

It is difficult to ascertain, how often and how far the 
Episcopal clergy participated in acts of violence towards 
the Baptists. We desire to do them no injustice. An 
Episcopal, Lutheran, Catholic or Presbyterian clergy, 
established by law, must be always venal and _ cor- 
corrupt, as a body, although there may be many and bril- 
liant individual exceptions. According to the best author- 
ities, the Virginia established clergy may be divided into 
three classes. The first and very small class consisted of 
men, like Mr. Jarratt, of ardent, consistent piety. Mr. 
Maury was probably a representative of a second and some- 
what larger class, sensible, educated, sincere, but not very 
zealous. The third and most numerous class was one of which 
evil, and that continually, was said, from the days of Sir 
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William Berkeley to those of Bishop Meade, by even the 
most zealous churchmen. They were often immoral, all 
lifeless and venal, scarcely any preaching after their salaries 
ceased. Indeed, Hawks admits that at least two-thirds op- 
posed the Revolution, most of these going back to the 
mother country. We doubt not that some were conscien- 
tious tories—indeed, it was unnatural that such as came from 
England should have been otherwise. We cannot say how 
many were governed by principle, and how many by inter- 
est; but we may infer, that all who took that side, clung 
with as much tenacity to the Establishment and intolerance 
as to monarchy. Of this last and largest class were those 
who attended the meetings, assailed the doctrines, and in- 
stigated the persecutions of the Baptists. We hope there 
were not very many who did the last ; yet in looking at the 
character and position of the men, without precise informa- 
tion, we cannot believe they were very few. 

It is painful to record these disgraceful proceedings, du- 
ring which ‘‘ about thirty of the ministers were imprisoned, 
and some as many as four times each, for different periods 
of time, besides a number of exhorters and companions, 
whose only fault was their being in company with their 
clerical brethren.’’ ‘‘ In some cases, drums were beaten in 
the time of service; (in the jails;) high enclosures were 
erected before the prison doors by malicious opponents ; 
matches and other suffocating materials were burnt outside 
the prison doors.”’ 

To these must be added cases in which ministers were 
cuffed, and beaten with sticks. Altogether, the cases of 
Baptist persecution were probably more numerous in Vir- 
ginia than in Massachusetts ; but none of them are so ag- 
gravated as the banishment of Roger Williams, the cruel 
scourging of Holmes, justified by such a man as Cotton, 
and the six months’ imprisonment of others shortly after- 
wards. Besides the petty vexation of forced contributions 
and fines was kept up, even after the Revolution. 

This system of persecution was so far from answering its 
purpose, that the Baptists are most numerous in the regions 
where persecution was hottest. In the county of Middle- 
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sex, especially, they are said to constitute the almost entire 
religious population. 

Let us now turn from a picture in the Establishment, of 
striking religious weakness and corruption, surrounded by 
the gilding of social position and intellectual cultivation, to 
another of equally evident religious strength and purity, 
set in a frame of plain good sense, and honest rusticity. 
The portrait is not a ‘‘ counterfeit presentment ’’ by a mod- 
ern fancy painter, but comes from the hand of the excellent 
Semple, whose sincerity, judgment, and familiarity with 
many prominent actors in the scenes of that day, guaranty 
its truth to nature. 


“The Baptist preachers,” says he, “ were without learning, without 
patronage, generally very poor, very plain in their dress, unrefined in 
their manners, and awkward in their address; all of which, by their en- 
terprising zeal and unwearied perseverance, they either turned to advan- 
tage, or prevented their ill effects.” 


Such is the plain, unvarnished statement of a man, him- 
self born in a good social position, who had the best oppor- 
tunity of knowing the condition of the Baptists. They had 
a strength far greater than any derived from mere social ele- 
vation, wealth, education or refinement. They had that 
earnest zeal for the conversion of sinners which filled the 
soul of James Read, and made him cry out, even in dreams, 
‘¢Q Virginia, Virginia.’’ We, in our cold, self-satisfied 
prudence, are apt to say to such a man, ‘‘ much’’ Zeal 
‘hath made thee mad;’’ but, after all, that zeal is the 
heaven-given force, which drives the ‘‘ words of truth and 
soberness ’’ home to the hearts and consciences of listening 
sinners. What could an army of half-hearted, although 
comparatively learned and refined opponents, accomplish in 
resisting even a Spartan phalanx of such devoted men, who 
were filled with a courage as much above that which shone 
at Thermopyle, as heaven is above the most beauteous re- 
gion of the earth, and who wielded love, that weapon fash- 
ioned in heaven’s armory, which penetrates the stony 
hearts of men, as the keen, light cimeter of Saladin went 
through the downy pillow, which had been unharmed by a 
broadsword in the hands of the gigantic Richard. 
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Some of the Baptist ministers had ‘‘ masculine under- 
standings,’’ as well as ‘‘ stout hearts,’’ stout not in the con- 
sciousness of their own, but of the heavenly strength which 
upheld them. Some, like Harris, Marshall and Lunsford, 
had the true eloquence, which, although it might have evap- 
orated, as Henry’s, before it could have been written down 
and criticised, had a true chemical affinity for human hearts. 

A few, like David Thomas, may have possessed learning 
as well as talent. Writing was not their forte, although 
they had their doctrinal pamphlets, their petitions and me- 
morials. We have seen some well expressed extracts from 
the petitions and memorials, but presume the pamphlets are 
not extant, as they seem to have escaped the zealous re- 
searches of Dr. Howell. It may be as well that they have 
passed into oblivion, as there was a tendency after the Rev- 
olution, if not before, to unprofitable discussion of abstruse 
points. The ‘‘ Memorial against the General Assessment,”’ 
prepared, for the Baptists to circulate, by Mr. Madison, in 
1785, given at large by Semple, and largely quoted from by 
Dr. Howell, is one of the ablest papers on the subject of 
which it treats, that has ever appeared on either continent. 
The truth is, we have very few specimens of any other than 
political compositions of that period, from either laity or 
clergy of any denomination. 

An earnest, honest study of the Bible gave the Baptist 
preachers a theme of universal interest, which their know- 
ledge of the men whom they addressed, enabled them to re- 
commend by the most suitable arguments and appeals. 
Their hearers were commonly in a highly favorable state of 
mind, being conscious that an effete Establishment could 
not meet their spiritual wants, and cherishing that spark of 
discontent with Church and State, which was soon kindled 
into the flame of revolution. These qualities, amid these 
circumstances, rendered them irresistible to multitudes. Yet 
we must not deny that some of ‘‘ these watchmen stumbled 
and fell,’’ or that any of them were exempt from the faults 
which have ever characterized the champions of reform- 
ation, As surely as shadow follows substance, unnecessary 
harshness towards the conservatives of old abuses, follows 
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earnest convictions and strenuous efforts to correct those 
abuses. The Baptists, no doubt, had this and kindred 
faults, in common with Luther, Calvin, and other men of 
that stamp. 

In October, 1776, the salaries of Episcopal ministers 
were suspended, not finally taken away. All dissenters pe- 
titioned for this; the Methodists, as irregular members of 
the Establishment, against it. Hawks sneers at the not 
‘< holy union between Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers, De- 
ists, and the covetous,’’ in favor of this measure. Was it 
wrong to seek what he admits to be justice, because irreli- 
gious men happened to advocate it? Would the gentleman 
have refused to unite with even the apostate Julian, in 
tearing from the neck of the young Christian Church that 
State tyranny, which, like the old man of the sea, would 
certainly have strangled it, had not the Providence of God 
partially relaxed its grasp? Would he have hesitated to 
aid the dissolute Charles the Second in striking down, if he 
had wished it, the spiritual despotism which his purer father 
had fallen in trying to establish? Indeed, abie and disin- 
terested men sometimes judge more correctly of controverted 
questions than the truly pious, whose feelings and interests 
are deeply implicated. The unanswerable arguments of 
Mad‘son’s Memorial, and Jefferson’s ‘‘ Bill for the Estab- 
lishment of Religious Freedom,’’ only confirmed, by an ap- 
peal to experience and the highest reason, the convictions 
which the Baptists and others had derived from a simple 
and honest interpretaticn of the New Testament. We care 
not to deny Hawks’ assertion, that ‘‘ The Baptists, though 
not to be outdone in zeal, were surpassed in ability by the 
Presbyterians.’’ It is enough honor for the former, that 
they saw with equal clearness, and vindicated with equal 
earnestness, on both sides of the Atlantic, a great truth, 
which nothing but a sea voyage, and the bracing influence 
of the revolutionary breeze, enabled the other denominations 
to see even imperfectly. Times have changed since Horace 
said, 

Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 


The Baptists alone, of religious denominations, unflinch- 
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ingly pursued the claims of freedom to the end, Dr. Hawks 
may think, a “‘bitter end.’’ In 1779 the salaries of the 
Episcopal ministers were forever abolished. The ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Rights’’ and ‘‘ Constitution’’ of 1776, declared, in 
general terms, religion to be directed by reason and convic- 
tion, not force and violence, and ‘‘ all men equally entitled 
to the free exercise of religion.’’ 

Dr. Foote (i. p. 323) tells us, that in their petitions the 
Presbyterians that year, ‘‘ were for an ill-defined liberty of 
conscience, and the disseverance of religion from the civil 
power,’’ and said, ‘‘ that something ought to be done for 
dissenters, but what should actualiy be done was a matter 
of contention.’’ ‘‘ They opposed all taxes for the support 
of any Church whatever, further than what might be agree- 
able to their private choice or voluntary obligation,’’ point- 
ing, no doubt, to the modified plan of assessment, which 
they afterwards advocated. The Baptists, from the first, 
clearly defined their position, which Catholics and Protest- 
ants in the United States now, however, equally desire 
to stand upon with them. Episcopalians and Methodists 
begged, ‘‘ that the efforts made to injure what was left of 
the Establishment might be checked.’’ The Baptists main- 
tained “‘ that no established religion ought to exist.’’ In 
1776, the General Assembly freed the ‘‘ dissenters from all 
taxes, levies, and impositions whatever, towards supporting 
and maintaining the said Church.’’ The Church, however, 
was still invested with power to tax its own members, and 
enforce payment by public authority. The famous act of 
‘‘ Religious Freedom ’’ was soon afterwards prepared, and 
was cordially approved by Baptists, while others were not 
exactly ready for its adoption. The Episcopal Church still 
had the glebes, churches, and exclusive right of performing 
the marriage ceremony. In 1784 a resolution was passed, 
under the influence of Henry, for incorporating any reli- 
gious denomination, and the Episcopal Church was actually 
incorporated, others not applying. The subject of assess- 
ment was postponed until another year. It was then advo- 
cated decidedly by Episcopalians, and as decidedly opposed 
by Baptists. The Presbyterians seem to have wavered on 
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the subject. In 1777, (see Foote, p. 327 of First Series,) 
the Hanover Presbytery, in a memorial, used the following 
decided language: ‘‘ We do again most earnestly entreat, 
that our Legislature would never extend any assessment for 
religious purposes to us, or to the congregations under our 
care.’’ In October, 1784, a memorial was prepared by 
Messrs. Smith and Graham, and approved by the Presby- 
tery, in which assessment is favored, and an intimation 
given, that an incorporation of religious communities, not 
clergymen, would be acceptable. A plan of assessment, 
such as they could approve, was actually prepared. They 
are said to have been influenced, for the time, by the views 
of Patrick Henry, and, no doubt, felt that distrust of the 
voluntary system, then so common, and which even the 
great and liberal soul of Dr. Chalmers could not shake off. 
In May, 1785, however, when ‘‘the opinion of Presbytery 
was taken—whether they do approve of any kind of assess- 
ment by the General Assembly for the support of religion, 
Presbytery are unanimously against such a measure.’’ A 
memorial in accordance with this unanimous sentiment was 
prepared, and the Rev. John B. Smith, President of Hamp- 
den Sydney, spoke for three days against the assessment be- 
fore the General Assembly. 

We do not blame the Presbyterians for their hesitation ; 
they were consistent, conservative, afraid to try the experi- 
ment of complete religious freedom, as many wise and good 
men shrank from our experiment of civil government. We 
only complain that, notwithstanding their cautious discre- 
tion, they claim equal credit with thuse always ready to 
press, with unhesitating valor, into the forlorn hope. 

The deadly struggie terminated in the defeat of the assess- 
ment bill, and the passage of the most glorious monument 
of legislation, ‘‘ The Act for the Establishment of Religious 
Freedom.’’ Hawks may cavil as he will at its phraseology, 
and the motives of its advocates ; he cannot deny its justice 
and truth, or that ‘‘ our holy religion’’ needs not now, any 
more than in apostolic days, the stamp of human legislation. 
Differing from our friends, we wish the advocates of freedom 


had stopped here and left the Episcopal Church its glebes, par- 
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sonages and churches, with the necessary corporate author- 
ity for their preservation. We have no fancy for stripping 
a fallen enemy, deprived of all real strength, and thereby 
incurring the imputation of injustice and cruelty. Those 
who acted otherwise than we wish they had done, were 
smarting under grievous wrongs, and conceived themselves 
justified by the strongest reasons in guarding against their 
repetition, while indulging their natural feelings of resent- 
ment. We believe the Episcopal Church is stronger at this 
moment, than if it had retained the glebes, which were far 
less valuable than Dr. Howell supposes. Even if he were 
right in his estimate, it would still have been injured, far 
more than benefitted, by the retention of property, insepa- 
rably associated in the minds of the people with monarchy, 
monopoly and intolerance, while the other sects would have 
had all the credit of magnanimous forbearance. Be that as 
it may, the glebes were taken by the public, and the close 
of the eighteenth century witnessed a complete, we hope an 
eternal separation between Church and State. 

Why this retrospect? ‘To revive old feuds? By no 
means. We trust that we have been actuated by an honest 
desire to learn and state the truth, and deduce from it les- 
sons useful to all parties. 

One of the most obvious of those lessons is, that a reli- 
gious Establishment is, semper et ubique, injurious both to 
those within its pale and to dissenters ; and that ecclesias- 
tical, like civil tyranny, always engenders habits and pas- 
sions, both in the oppressors and the oppressed, injurious to 
virtue, religion and happiness. To every civil government 
approaching the ark of religious freedom, let us say : 


Procul, procul, este profani. 


Again we learn that earnest men, preaching the great 
truths of Christianity to the hearts and consciences of sin- 
ners, need not the ‘foreign aid’’ of general education, 
birth, social position and refinement, to make them emi- 
nently successful in winning many to Christ. Witness the 
prodigious increase of Baptists, and Methodists too, who, 
‘‘ going out into the highways and hedges,’’ have ‘‘compel- 
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led’’ men ‘‘ to come in,’’ until the number of each denomi- 
nation issome twenty-fold greater than that of Episcopalians. 
These two denominations now need no exhortation to fortify 
the positions which they have won, by an earnest emulation 
of their Episcopalian and Presbyterian brethren, in promo- 
ting thorough education. At the same time, let them not 
forget to ‘‘do their first works,’’ nor allow themselves, like 
the giant of fable, to lose their strength by being lifted up 
from their mother earth. 

To all denominations we would say: ‘‘ Let by-gones be 
by-gones.’’ You all have enough to do, and ought to 
rememb:r that, while legal persecution is ended, the want 
of charity in the heart may lead to much actual persecution 
by word, and deed, and pen. It must be said to the honor 
of Virginia, that nowhere are all the religious denomina- 
tions less inclined to wild and dangerous aberrations from 
the cardinal truths of Christianity. We trust they may be 
always equally distinguished for the cardinal Christian 
virtue of true charity. 





Art, III.—JAMES MONTGOMERY. 





‘‘Tafe of James Montgomery. By Mrs. Haren C. Kntant, 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. 1857. 


A.Most every hymn-writer has his peculiar characteristics, 
which perpetually manifest themselves, whatever the topic 
of his hymns may be. Not more surely does the azure adorn 
the sky, and the red and the gold furnish the garniture of 
sunset, than certain mental forms appear, imprinting them- 
selves on the graceful and flowing lines of the sacred min- 
strels. Newton is sober, sound, prosaic. Cowper is mourn- 
ful, but trusting. Mrs. Steele is affectionate and deeply 
devotional. Doddridge is tranquil, full of faith, sometimes 
ecstatic, occasionally grand. Medley is absorbed by love 
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and gratitude. Toplady is strongly doctrinal. Stennett is 
penitential, abounding in Christian experience. Beddome 
is generally sound in sense, sometimes heavy, sometimes 
rousing himself to a strain of true inspiration. Henry 
Kirke White is uniformly quiet and self-possessed. Wes- 
ley and Lady Huntingdon’s preachers are hortatory. He- 
ber is accurate, calm, scenic, occasionally jubilant. Bow- 
ring is ornate, rich, glowing. Montgomery is evangelical, 
epigrammatic, sometimes hasty and a little careless, but on 
the whole admirable, notwithstanding his blemishes. 

Watts stands alone, distancing all competitors, and though 
sometimes not sufficiently in the poetic vein, he is evidently, 
and without dispute, the great master of hymn-writing. 
He often dashes off, with a word or two, the sublimest pic- 
ture, and, by the briefest possible expression, arrays before 
the reader an immense, glorious landscape. Often every 
word is powerful, every line is suggestive ; and the linger- 
ing cadence swells upon the soul like the deep tones of the 
organ, or the remote roar of the sounding sea. Nothing 
can exceed in sublimity the majestic march of some ef the 
compositions of Dr. Watts. You hear in them the tread of 
armies, roused up for the defence of God’s people. You 
witness the solemn wheeling of embattled squadrons, assem- 
bled to execute Jehovah’s immutable purpose. The scene- 
painting is so exquisite, that you seem to need no effort of 
your own. The author, in his magnificent grandeur and 
amplitude of imagination, summons into your presence a 
world of imagery, before which you stand speechless and 
awe-struck, 

The poetic gift inheres in minds of a peculiar structure 
and quality. They may not excel in logical power ; neither 
are they in this respect strikingly deficient. They incline 
rather to a love of language than of the mathematics. The 
delicacies of classical literature, the nice touches, the fine 
distinctions, and the elegant turns of speech attract them. 
They have an eye for the beautiful in divine and human 
composition ; in the works of man and the works of God. 
All nature speaks to them in an intelligible language. All 
art is full of light and teaching. The world is not dead 
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matter, but intense life. The blush of morning has a mel- 
ody beyond the fabled tones of the statue of Memnon. The 
setting sun whispers of celestial beauty, and opens windows 
into heaven. The starry night is not devoid of suggestion ; 
its spangled canopy finds answering points of light in the 
refined spiritual nature of the poet; and radiant scintilla- 
tions of true genius are responsive to the shooting stars 
that stream in the nocturnal sky. The cloud and the 
tempest, the thunder and the hail speak to him of God. 
His imagination peoples all space, draws instruction from 
all scenes, finds a charm in each of nature’s ever-varying 
landscapes, and adorns both life and death with substantial 
light, love and beauty, with solemn grandeur, sweet at- 
tractiveness, and budding hope. To the poet the world has 
a two-fold beauty, and God is to him almost the divine 
Fashioner of two worlds in one. Two sets of aspects are 
suggested by nature and by art—one only to the common 
mind—two to the genuine poet. And this second aspect 
puts into the whole material structure energy, life, love. 
It is light, and it kindles light. It is an inner beauty, and 
it finds in the poet an eye to perceive and a heart to feel it. 
It is a hidden life-spring and sweet bubbling fountain, 
which multitudes tread upon, yet never suspect the existence 
of the bright and limpid waters; but the man whom God 
has awakened drinks, and his spirit is glad. 

There are more of these gifted souls in the world than is 
ever evident to a careless observer. Many a true poet has 
never written a line, nor dreamed of the melody of a hexam- 
eter. Through some defect of early education, or for want 
of the fostering hand of culture, or in the absence of a true 
diviner (vates) to expound and direct their aspirings, they 
know not the gift that is in them. Nevertheless, the spirit 
moves in them from early childhood. Nota scene in na- 
ture but awakens a thrill in the soul ; not a work of art but 
finds a response. They live in a speaking world. Their 
compeers wonder that they are so different from other men, 
that their souls are so alive to ten thousand harmonies. 
They do not know of the inner sense with which they per- 
ceive, of the world within which responds to the world with- 
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out, of the light which shines over the battlements of 
heaven to illumine those who are competent to see it. 
What agency can bring these poets de facto out of their ob- 
scurity ? Culture, encouragement, opportunity, self-appre- 
ciation. More probably, many of them will never be re- 
vealed in this world; they wait the disclosures of the sub- 
lime world, where refined natures will meet the circum- 
stances adapted to their development, and every thrilling 
string shall vibrate in unison with celestial harmonies. 

Hymn-writers, in the providence of God, seem to have 
been raised up to express all the varying emotions of the 
soul of man. God has called into this field persons of 
diverse mental habits, and of every mode of Christian 
experience, that all the demands of human nature may be 
satisfied. Even those whose genius is of the sublimest 
order, when they speak in poetry, speak the language of 
the heart. In the exhibition of nature, adorned only by its 
own loveliness, in the expression of emotions, in the eleva- 
ted diction of worship, they awaken by their tones, kindred 
tones in the reader. 

The simplicity of nature breathes from their elegant lute, 
and answering echoes prove it true to nature and to the 
heart. It suits alike the king and the peasant, the learned 
and the rude, the wise and the unwise. And their words 
rouse like the sound of a trumpet; or soothe, like evening 
airs floating over beds of roses; or melt, like the morning 
star in the glow of day; or guide and help, refresh and 
strengthen, like the radiant presence and welcome words of 
an angelic messenger. Whatever emotions the devout soul 
desires to express, whether of penitence, love or trust, ado- 
ration, humiliation or jubilation, the words supplied by the 
Christian poet are adequate to its demands. It is delightful 
to think how in this regard, persons of the most refined 
taste, acute discernment, broad cultivation, and chaste 
imagination, are made subservient to the wants and claims 
of the poor, the weak, the ignorant, and the dejected—how 
the hymns written in affluence utter the humble and confi- 
ding feelings of the poor and the distressed ; how the hal- 
lelujahs of the living and the vigorous serve as a joyful 
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sacrifice to be offered up by the feeble and fainting sufferer 
from the bed of death; and the melodies used as helps in 
Christian worship, having accompanied the believer, as a 
fragrant odor, or a sweet-toned echo through life,—the key- 
note of his devotional sentiments and religious aspirations, 
—dwell in his memory and on his tongue, as he approaches 
the gates of heaven. 

So the worship of the better world is made a continuation 
of the worship of this. So the earthly plaint breaks forth 
in the heavenly hosanna, and the darkening shades of earth 
are suddenly forgotten in the brightening vistas of paradise. 
Happy is he whom God chooses to breathe those celestial 
strains, which comfort the saint during his pilgrimage, and 
linger upon his tongue, and swell on the air, as he plumes 
his wings for his flight to the heavenly city. 

Of the hymn-writers raised to this distinction, beyond 
dispute, James Montaomery is a favored specimen. He was 
born November 4, 1771, in Ayrshire, Scotland. His father 
was a Moravian preacher, a native of Ireland, who left his 
humble trade to preach the gospel. After a few years’ res- 
idence in Scotland, the family returned to Ireland, and in 
1783, again took up their pilgrim-staff, and, leaving their 
sons at school in England, set sail for Barbadoes. Here 
and at Tobago they labored, and had patience, and fainted 
not, for a few years, ‘‘for the name of Jesus, and for the 
word of his testimony,’’—toiling as good missionaries of 
Jesus Christ. In October, 1790, the mother slept m the 
‘¢ God’s acre’’ at Tobago, and eight months later the father 
put off his armor, and put on his crown. In a secluded 
spot, fenced by tamarind trees, on the island of Barbadoes, 
he rests from his labors—and his ‘‘ works do follow’’ him. 

The disposition of young Montgomery, from the begin- 
ning, was ‘‘ sweet and serious.’’ ‘Thus in his early life, 
there were foreshadowings of the spirit which was destined 
to adorn his riper years. Through the gentle discourse of 
his mother, the grave sobriety of his father, and the godly 
conversation of the brethren who visited at his father’s 
house, ‘‘ heaven lay about him in his infancy,’’ and he early 
felt the presence of the Great Unseen, presiding over all 
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things. At the tender age of six years, he was placed at a 
Moravian school at Fulneck, in Yorkshire, where he was 
surrounded by an atmosphere of love. ‘“‘ Whatever we 
did,’’ he says, ‘‘ was done in the name and for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, whom we were taught to regard in the ami- 
able and endearing light of a friend and brother.’’ The 
school stood in strong contrast with many of the boarding 
schools of England, of that and subsequent periods; and 
we cannot doubt that its hallowed influence shed a benign 
radiance over his life. {nm the quiet bowers and the sacred 
worship of Fulneck, was laid the foundation for that deep 
and tranquil piety which shone in his maturer years. He 
often revisited the place in his manhood, and only a fort- 
night before his death made a last pilgrimage to this scene 
ef his early affections. 

It had been hoped by his friends that they might one day 
see him in the ministry. But he seemed destined to disap- 
point their expectations,—not on account of any moral ob- 
liquities, but through lack of energy and application to the 
severer discipline required of him. Still he was not idle. 
The harp within him had been roused, and its strings, 
struck by the simple melodies of the Moravian worship, 
vibrated in early harmony with the lays that fell upon his 
ears. One of the masters of the school, occasionally on a 
warm summer’s day, took his elass into the fields, and 
entertained them with a reading from Blair’s ‘‘ Grave.’’ 
If the other boys fell asleep, Montgomery was sure to be a 
listener. The prophetic muse formed visions of the future, 
and amid the minstrelsy of birds and winds, the inner soul 
was kindling to a celestial fervor. He eagerly read the 
early waifs of Burns, and a couple of volumes of Cowper, 
and at the age of ten years, he had a well-filled volume of 
his own verses. 

So unpromising were his attainments at school, that the 
guardians apprenticed him, after a season, to a worthy man 
who kept a small retail shop in the neighboring hamlet of 
Mirfield. Here he remained about eighteen months, selling 
bread, writing poetry, and playing a hautboy. A para- 
phrase on Psalm cxiii. made by him during this period, 
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found its way into a collection of sacred lyrics used in the 
diocese of York. Though only sixteen years of age, he at 
length determined to emancipate himself from his unwel- 
come position, and with his pack on his back, and his poetry 
in his pocket, left Mirfield on the morning of June 19, 1789, 
and started on the journey of life. Providentially he en- 
tered into a new station, not differing much from his former 
one, except in the sense of freedom he enjoyed, as having 
chosen his own place. So much uprightness did Montgom- 
ery manifest, notwithstanding the wrong of running away, 
that, on explanation, his old master would have gladly 
rece.ved him back ; but his return being out of the question, 
he gave him ample recommendation to his new situation. 
In this position, he became acquainted with a neighboring 
village bookseller, through whom a volume of his poems 
was forwarded to London, and at the expiration of a year, 
he went thither himself. Here he made a few attempts at 
authorship, both in prose and poetry. His efforts, however, 
were not successful.’ He found friends who sometimes spoke 
words of encouragement to him, but his time had not yet 
come. After a year’s residence in the great metropolis, he 
removed, at the age of twenty-one, to Sheffield, and entered 
into the service of Mr. Joseph Gales,—who filled the quad- 
ruple office of printer, bookseller, auctioneer, and editor of 
the Sheffield Register. He took lodgings in Mr. Gales’ 
family, and a pure and beautiful friendship sprung up be- 
tween himself and the sisters of Mr. Gales, which proved to 
be life-long. The attachment of early manhood ripened 
into an enduring tie, and his* companions in his first home 
in Sheffield were still his companions,—at least one of them, 
—after he had been chastened by affliction, renovated by 
divine grace, and when, burdened with years, and full of 
honors, he descended to the tomb. The celebrated firm of 
Gales & Seaton, so long and honorably known as printers 
in Washington, descended from the parent stock at Sheffield. 
The former was the eldest son of Montgomery’s master, and 
the latter married his daughter. 

At the time when Montgomery went to Sheffield, the doc- ~ 
trines of the French Revolution were in the ascendant. 
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The earthquake of political reform was heaving the nations. 
Most persons in public stations were interested in the bitter 
controversy which raged between the friends of royalty on 
the one side, and the friends of popular freedom on the 
other. An editor, of course, would not be silent on so grave 
an occasion. Assuming to be not merely the recorder of 
public opinion, but also its leader, it would have been deemed 
unpardonable, at such a crisis, had Mr. Gales refused to 
speak out. Not merely his two thousand subscribers, but 
the community also, would have branded him as weak and 
pusillanimous. He did speak out. The opposers of the 
popular party were enraged, and they triumphed. Mr. 
Gales suddenly disappeared. His property was lost. With 
a few wrecks of it which remained, he removed to America. 
And after another issue, the Sheffield Register was extinct. 
The last number of the Register contained the prospectus 
of a new paper to be called the “ Iris,’’ and conducted by 
Montgomery. The capital was furnished by a gentleman 
who became a partner in the concern, and who had already 
learned to repose confidence in the ability, prudence and 
genius of the young clerk of the Register. The sisters of 
Mr. Gales came from Eckington to take charge of the book- 
store at Sheffield, and, though their brother was living far 
away in grievous expatriation, the young poet found their 
hearts none the less warm and true. He was received into 
their home, as he had been into the home of their now ex- 
iled brother, and here, amid the display of a noble and pure 
affection, an elegant refinement, and the genial influences 
of sincere piety, he met his @llotted trials and crosses, and 
found a ready sympathy. Here he wove the rainbows of his 
ripening fancy, and clothed in gorgeous coloring the 
thoughts that welled up from his heart as from an exhaust- 
less fountain. Here he became a trophy of God’s wonder- 
working power, developed his amiable qualities as a man, 
and his graces as a Christian, lived and loved, wrote and 
prayed, dictated the melodies of the living, and caught with 
his ear, and delivered down to the deathless trust of poetry, 
* the hosannas of the glorified. 
Shortly after the inauguration of the new paper, Mont- 
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gomery fell into misfortune, solely in consequence of print- 
ing, in the way of business, six quires of verses for a ballad- 
seller. The verses were pronounced by the public authori- 
ties treasonable and seditious, and the printer of them was 
condemned to three months’ imprisonment. Buta cheerful 
heart, the consciousness of innocence, plenty of employment, 
and the sympathy of the public alleviated the sorrows and 
the loneliness of incarceration, and on the 16th of April, 
1795, he was once more a free man. 

In the following winter, during a period of much excite- 
ment, a public disturbance took place between the military 
and the people. Montgomery gave an account of the affair 
in the next issue of the Iris, and, being accused by the mag- 
istrates of using unseemly language in the narrative, he was 
again apprehended, tried, and returned for six months to 
his old quarters in the York Castle. These successive mis- 
haps gave him a distate for politics, if he ever took pleasure 
in them; thenceforward he avoided, so far as possible, any 
allusions which could seem to commit him as the special 
favorer of either party ; he expressed his opinions calmly 
and firmly, according to the dictates of his conscience ; he 
sought not the friendship either of the government party, or 
of the popular party, but labored to hold only the even bal- 
ances of justice, and to walk independently in the middle 
path of rectitude. With a loving heart, he found even in 
his imprisonment things to awaken his interest ; and, after 
his liberation, he visited from time to time the scené of his 
sorrows. The project of a General Infirmary, in which men 
of all parties harmonized, was 4dvocated by Montgomery in 
the Iris, and his remarks on this charity secured him the 
friendship of persons high in office, whose favor it was an 
advantage to him to possess. 

About this time he began to turn his thoughts in another 
direction. As the shell is fabled to recall the murmurings 
of its native sea, after it is carried into distant regions, so 
after the lapse of years, the inspirations of Fulneck came 
back upon him. The emotions of his childish concern 
thrilled again in his soul like a half-remembered melody. 
The strings of the harp were not broken; but long disuse 
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had suffered them to get out of tune. The dust and cob- 
webs of a worldly life, and constant occupation, had gath- 
ered their accumulations upon him; but the ‘‘ Spirit that 
giveth life’’ abode with him, and when ‘“‘ the set time had 
come,’’ the train of those earlier influences came surging 
back upon his soul. He had a tendency in the direction of 
the morbid melancholy of Cowper, which doubtless exercised 
an influence on the character of his religious emotions. On 
the other hand, the simple piety of the Moravians, which he 
had witnessed in his early years, the unfeigned trust he saw 
them cherishing in the Lord Jesus, making that divine per- 
son an ever-present helper, and merciful refuge, for the most 
part kept him above complete despondency, and caused 
gleams of light to shoot ever and anon across the darkness 
of the soul. Still, this did not save him from a feeling of 
unrest and burdensome anxiety. Doubtless he expressed 
his own state of mind in his beautiful hymn, which, whether 
it was written at this time or not, describes in the most 
touching manner such emotions as he was passing through: 


“OQ, where shall rest be found— 

Rest for the weary soul? 

’T were vain the ocean’s depths to sound, 
Or pierce to either pole. 


The world can never give 
The bliss for which we sigh ; 
’Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.” 





Often a writer embalms his own temporary states of mind, 
his intellectual and moral history, his physical condition, 
his accidental geographical position, in the poems he writes, 
thus making that which was transient, permanent,—catch- 
ing the sunlight and the shadow in their flitting progress, 
and daguerreotyping them as historical pictures for the ad- 
miration of all time—as the painter David used to intro- 
duce into his historic pictures the portraits of his personal 
friends. So Newton records a protracted chapter of his 
Christian experience in his well-known hymn, 


‘“‘T asked the Lord that I might grow,” &e. 


So Mrs. Steele stereotyped a testimony to the character of 
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her piety in her devout breathings after heaven. Some of 
her aspirations are sweet as the tones of a flute on the eve- 
ning air, or jubilant as the ringing of festive chimes on a 
day of national joy. So Doddridge, in his wasting decline, 
expressed his dread of the cl.ill mists of England, and his 
longing for the sunnier skies of a more genial latitude, when 
he wrote: 
‘* No rude alarms of angry foes ; 
No cares, to break the long repose ; 


No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
But sacred, high, eternal noon. 


O, long expected day begin; 
Dawn on these realms of pain and sin; 

With joy we’ll tread the appointed road, 

And sleep in death, to rest with God.” 









So Watts looked across the waters that rolled along the 
southern coast of Britain, and over upon the green fields 
of the Isle of Wight, and sung of heaven in imagery drawn 
from his local position : 


‘There everlasting spring abides, 

And never-withering flowers ; 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 

That heavenly land from ours. ‘ 


Sweet fields, beyond the swelling flood, 

Stand dressed in living green ; 
So to the Jews fair Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 

















And so with a superb affluence of imagery and illustration, 
we can trace in his poetry, now the thunder-storm in its 
fury and terror, now the tranquil and brilliant sky, now 
the landscape which lay spread before his eye, now the mel- 
odies and minstrelsy which fell upon his ear, and now the 
various emotions which thrilled through his heart. A his- 
tory of the circumstances which gave birth to the peculiar 
lights and shades in our hymns, would be a noble and most 
interesting addition to our literature. 

Gradually, through the influence of the fathers at Ful- 
neck, and the advice of his brother, and especially through 
the Scriptures, Montgomery was led by the Holy Spirit to 
cherish unfeigned faith in the Lord Jesus. Thus he began 
to live anew, in the spirit of the honored father and mother, 
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who had won the Christian’s‘triumph, and taken their pla- 
ces long since among the glorified. The piety of the pa- 
rents lived again, after long years, in their surviving son, 
and the child-like faith which he had learned in his boy- 
hood, struck the key-note of his riper age. Little more is 
said in the biography of dark and desponding doubts ; 
nothing of that bitter dejection, which made the Christian 
experience of Cowper a perpetual conflict with a morbid 
constitution and the powers of darkness. He had ascended 
a platform, where he thenceforth walked in the sunlight of 
the divine favor. The stormy clouds which roll through 
the atmosphere of many men of sterner nature, were to him 
but feathery vapors, if for a moment visible as shadowy 
mists, directly metamorphosed into rainbows, and every fal- 
ling drop made gorgeous and beautiful as a gem of promise. 
So ‘‘ the darkness is past, and the true light now shineth.’’ 

In connection with his editorial labors, Montgomery occa- 
sionally ventured to tempt the paths of authorship. Many 
a stray production of the Muse peeped into public life in the 
‘¢ noet’s corner’’ of his paper. His gloomy incarceration at 
York gave birth to the ‘‘ Prison Melodies.’’ ‘‘ The Wan- 
derer of Switzerland,’’ a poem in six parts, ‘emerging out of 
the stormy billows of the Napoleonic period, was advertised 
in January, 1806, and, though three years in passing 
through the press, the whole of the modest edition of five 
hundred copies was sold in three weeks. When the third 
edition saw the light, the Edinburgh Review, the terror of 
young poets, made a vigorous onslaught upon the work, 
which, however, the author survived, and notwithstanding 
its severity, took rank among the favored sons of song. 
The Eclectic Review, graced by the productions of such pens 
as those of John Foster and Robert Hall, appreciated his 
rising talents, spoke words of encouragement, and ere long 
he appeared from time to time as a contributor to its pages. 

About this time, we find Montgomery embarking in be- 
nevolent schemes for the amelioration of human suffering. 
One of these schemes was the establishment of an annual 
dinner, for the poor children who were employed as chim- 
ney-sweepers. To this dinner he always contributed from 
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his pocket, and generally was present in person. He also 
used the columns of his paper, to urge upon the ingenious 
the invention of some more appropriate machinery for the 
cleaning of sooty chimneys, than ‘‘ the bones and muscles 
of infants.”’ 

Enlightened in advance of the age in which he lived, he 
also lifted his voice against the sale of lottery tickets. And 
though, from time-honored custom, the sale of them had 
formed a part of the business of his office, a calm consider- 
ation of the misery and disappointment attendant on such 
games of chance, led him to relinquish 7m ¢ofo all the advan- 
tage it might yield him. Once convinced of the evil of the 
system, he severed all connection with it forever. 

Montgomery’s life was now substantially the life of an 
author. With his editorial labors, ever recurring, and the 
poetical projects now pressing upon him, he found full occu- 
pation for his pen. In 1810 he published his ‘* West In- 
dies,’’ a spirited poem, which grew out of, or was nursed 
by the debates in the English Parliament, in which Wil- 
berforce held so distinguished a position. About the same 
time he had on the tapis the ‘‘ World before the Flood,’’ 
on which he wrought with great labor and diligence. Other 
minor pieces filled up intervals of his leisure, or engaged 
him in the early hours of morning, and before the labors. of 
the day began. Yet not, as might be imagined, under the 
advantages of green fields and dewy lawns, budding flowers 
and fragrant herbage, a brilliant sky arching over a rural 
landscape, and all beautiful imagery at hand, waiting only 
to be appropriated by the ready genius of the poet; but in 
a study,—in which some of his happiest pieces were produ- 
ced,—where, as he says, ‘‘ All the prospect I have is a con- 
fined yard, where there are some miserable old walls, and 
the backs of houses, which present to the eye neither beauty 
nor variety, or any thing to inspire a single thought, ex- 
cept about bricks, the corners of which have been chipped 
off by violence, or fretted away by the weather.’’ 

The Christian element in his character seemed also now 
to be rapidly developing itself, and towering above the other 
principles of his nature. In May, 1812, he visited London 
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at the time of the anniversaries of the great religious soci- 
eties, and drank with delight into the inspiration of the oc- 
casion. Though an ardent admirer of nature, especially at 
this beautiful season of the year, when the glorious promise 
of an English spring was just bursting into the splendid 
garniture of summer, he affirmed that he would willingly 
forego all the charms of rural scenery, and the genial influ- 
ences of the fairest portion of the year, for the spiritual 
feast-days of the great metropolis. This feeling continued 
with him as long as he lived. Of these scenes he never 
tired. The living thoughts that stirred in the souls of the 
great audiences that met from year to year, were always 
fresh and invigorating to him, And till the very close of 
his days, he went up to these joyous festivals with the glad 
anticipations of a child to some cherished holiday, and, 
either as a hearer or a speaker, entered into the full 
spirit of the occasion. Delightful days were those, before 
the public mind had fallen under a mad surfeit, when in the 
contemplation of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God, there was enough to excite enthusiasm, and when the 
live coal from the altar, touching the lips of the speakers, 
communicated to the hearers a hallowed flame which burned 
for many days ! 

In 1813, his ‘*‘ World before the Flood ’’ was published, 
which at once gave hima high rank among poets. Noth- 
ing could have gratified him more than the reception it 
found. Nevertheless, under a disordered state of body, he 
was disposed to look on the dark side of events, and a 
shadow rested often on his spiritual prospects. It was only 
an active engagement in some of the plans of doing good, 
by which that period was characterized in England, that 
served as a panacea to the diseases both of his body and 
soul. At the first anniversary of the Sheffield Sunday 
School Union, he appeared on the platform, and for the first 
time as a public speaker. Mr. Bennett,—afterwards one 
of the London Missionary Society's deputation to the mis- 
sions in the South Seas,—occupied the chair, and thus 
introduced, a warm friendship and brotherly confidence 
grew up between them. A few months later he took part 
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in the formation of the Methodist Missionary Society in 
Sheffield, and spoke on the occasion. He had previously 
mingled with Christians of other denominations than that 
in which he had been brought up, seeming, on the whale, 
to prefer the warm-hearted zeal of the Methodists, whose 
class meetings he often attended, and in whose Sunday 
School he was for several years an interested and faithful 
teacher. In the spirit of charity almost natural to him, 
he frequented the assemblies of all evangelical Chris- 
tians, drinking in from all that which met his own convie- 
tions, quietly passing by that to which he had not attained. 
But, as might be naturally inferred from the nature of the 
Christian heart, yearning for the closest conformity to the 
divine model, he came gradually to desire a nearer connec- 
tion with some branch of the earthly Zion. His soul 
‘‘starved’”’ for the peculiar Christian communion which 
can be enjoyed only in the bosom of some visible church. 
And it is not wonderful that the Moravian Brethren, with 
whom his honored parents had pitched their tabernacles, 
and who had sown in his infant heart the seeds of divine 
knowledge, should furnish the strongest attraction to his 
riper age. The modus of his religious culture and advance- 
ment, seemed to adapt him to a union with them, rather 
than with any other body of believers. On his forty-third 
birth-day, he wrote to the presiding minister at Fulneck, 
asking for admission to the church. He was cordially re- 
ceived, and his heart seems to have found rest. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than his tranquil expressions of de- 
light in this union. They remind us of the feelings of the 
tempest-tossed mariner, who has anchored at last in the 
harbor of his native town, and is welcomed to the endear- 
ments of home and friendship. Let his own words tell the 


history. 
** People of the living God, 
{ have sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 
Peace and comfort nowhere found. 


Now to you my spirit turns,— 
Turns, a fugitive unblest; 

Brethren, where your altar burns, 

QO, receive me into rest. 
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Lonely I no longer roam, 
Like the cloud, the wind, the wave ; 
Where you dwell shall be my home, 
Where you die shall be my grave. 


Mine the God whom you adore ; 
Your Redeemer shall be mine; 

Earth can fill my soul no more; 
Every idol I resign.”’ 

From this time his life, which had been gradually tend- 
ing to take a divine and serene mould, assumed a Christian 
consistency and consolidation. The worldly element seemed 
to have died out, and the celestial element to be inaugura- 
ted. He was thenceforth in the world, but not of the 
world. Men moved around him, and he in the midst of 
them ; but his ‘‘ conversation (citizenship) was in heaven.”’ 
Asa crystallizable salt, contained in a solution of divers other 
materials, collects its scattered particles in the process of 
crystallization, and takes on its own forms of beauty and 
loveliness, so his character, in a world of discordant beings 
and principles, was transformed into the divine image. So 
we wake on a winter's morning, and find that during the 
dreariness and the darkness, the careering winds and the 
cheerless cold, the gorgeous frost-pictures have been sketched 
by an unseen hand on our windows, and the rising sun illu- 
minates them. So the clouds, which have lain in dull 
masses near the horizon during the daytime, are lighted up 
at sunset with a splendid brilliancy, and the gold and pur- 
ple of heaven’s own pencilling, reveal glories which no hu- 
man artist can equal. So ‘‘ at evening time’’ it is ‘‘ light.’’ 
And so during the cold and dreary periods of Montgomery’s 
earlier history, the grace of God was preparing the way for 
that simple, devout and amiable piety, that weanedness 
from the world, and that hidden life ‘‘ with Christ in God,’’ 
which the poet was thenceforth to lead. 

He embarked at once in more active measures for doing 
good. Besides his stated teaching in the Methodist Sunday 
School at Red Hill, in one autumn, with his’ friend Mr. 
Bennett, he visited forty schools connected with the Shef- 
field Sunday School Union, and on those Sabbath walks, 
‘he who walked unknown with the two disciples to Em- 
maus accompanied ’’ them. 
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In the year 1818, great destitution existed among the 
Moravian missions in Greeland. Though there were no Mo- 
ravian congregations in Sheffield or the vicinity, Montgom- 
ery printed an earnest appeal in behalf of the mission, in 
the columns of the Iris, and, in response to his call, within 
a few weeks nearly £130 flowed into his hands, besides a 
great variety of clothing, and other useful articles. His 
interest in the mission gave rise to a poem, entitled ‘* Green- 
land,’’ emphatically a missionary poem, which was well re- 
ceived, and yielded him pecuniary profit. 

For successive months and years he was engaged in a 
quiet but active course of doing good. Ever industrious, 
sowing beside all waters, and opening channels of blessing 
wherever he trod, he fulfilled his course, with honor and 
usefulness, as a cloud full of rain, which distils its fertiliz- 
ing influence on every field, interposes its grateful shade to 
the sun-scorched laborer, or gratifies the sense of beauty in 
every beholder by the brilliant hues which it assumes. He 
was a judicious friend to the poor; he took an active inter- 
est in whatever could promote the welfare of his town; he 
advocated sanitary reforms, as an editor and author, and 
labored with others in many of the beneficial enterprises of 
the day. He was full of employment with Bible, Mission- 
ary, Tract and Sunday School Societies, and his life was one 
of unceasing usefulness and happiness. 

In September, 1825, an opportunity offering to dispose of 
his interest in the Sheffield Iris, he gladly embraced the oc- 
casion to escape from the toils and anxieties of editorship. 
He had pursued an upright and independent course in his 
responsible position, sometimes of necessity provoking cen- 
sure; and it must have been a great relief to his sensitive 
heart, to retire from a sphere where unpleasant collisions 
were at times almost inevitable. In testimony of their high 
regard for his worth and talents, his fellow-townsmen ten- 
dered him a public dinner on this occasion, and on his fifty- 
fourth birth-day, he was thus set free, after a service of 
more than thirty years, from the drudgery of a newspaper. 
The ladies of Sheffield presented him a beautiful inkstand, 
and a thousand dollars were subscribed to found a mission 
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to be called by his name, at Tobago, where his parents had 
labored forty years before. This station was blessed by the 
God of grace, and at this day numbers in its congregations 
fourteen hundred adults, and, including the schools, as 
many children. 

Shortly after this liberation he published the ‘‘ Christian 
Psalmist,’’ a compilation of psalms and hymns, including a 
hundred of his own, and a sequel, entitled the ‘‘ Christian 
Poet.”’ The “ Christian Psalmist ’’ passed through several 
editions, and proved very acceptable to the religious public. 

In the year 1829, the journals of Messrs. Tyermann and 
Bennett, who had spent several years, as a deputation from 
the London Missionary Society, in visiting the Society’s 
missions in the South Sea Islands, were put into the hands 
of Mr. Montgomery by the Society, to be re-cast in a form 
suitable for publication. The volumes appeared in June, 
1832, and were afterwards re-printed in this country. The 
readers of the missionary literature of that period will 
easily remember the deep interest attached to these volumes. 

In May, 1830, Montgomery delivered a course of very ac- 
ceptable lectures on English Literature, before the Royal 
Institution in London. Five years later he received, 
through Sir Robert Peel, a pension of £150 a year, ‘“‘asa 
reward for service rendered to the department of letters.’ 
In 1836 appeared his poetical works in three uniform vol- 
umes, containing all that he thought worthy of preserva- 
tion. He also delivered lectures on the British Poets, at 
Manchester and Leeds, to very large audiences, spoke before 
the literary societies of some of the principal cities of the 
kingdom, and was a favorite pleader in behalf of benevolent 
institutions. 

Such was the general character of the occupations of the 
venerable poet, now verging towards threescore years and 
ten. Occasionally his friends dropped around him, calling 
forth testimonials of tenderness and sympathy, and giving 
opportunity to survivors to see how much he cherished of 
the spirit of the world into which those friends had preceded 
him. But he went on in his works of love, bearing about 
with him the blessings of a grateful community. 
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A visit which he made to Scotland in the autumn of 1851, 
in behalf of the Moravian missions, was an occasion of 
thrilling interest. He was honored by public demonstra- 
tions in all the principal cities, and the object of his mission 
was liberally patronized, no less for its own sake than for 
his. In a month’s sojourn in Scotland, £600 were obtained 
for the missionary treasury, to say nothing of the gain 
of prayerful interest to the cause of missions, which no 
money could measure. Though his health and strength 
were evidently waning, and he was unequal to the task, he 
afterwards performed a tour for the same object in freland. 

In the year 1849, appear d a revision by Montgomery of 
the Moravian Hymn Book,—a work to which he had been 
appointed by the brethren, and which cost him no little care 
and anxiety. .The volume contains twelve hundred hymns. 
In February, 1853, when he was eighty-two years of age, 
appeared a volume of his hymns, entitled, ‘‘ Original 
Hymns, for public, social and private devotion.’’ He had 
little more to do with this world, beyond affording his pres- 
ence at the meetings of the benevolent committees with 
which he was associated. He had for some time ceased to 
be present at evening assemblies, and enjoyed chiefly the 
more quiet sources of occupation, which he found at home. 
The infirmities of age were asserting their supremacy, and 
he found it necessary submissively to yield. The wheel at 
the cistern turned with an obstructed motion, and the sweet 
draughts of life came up with more difficulty from the deep 
and secret fountain, till at length, full of years and of hon- 
ors, he departed on the 30th of April, 1854. The silver 
cord was loosed, and the golden bowl broken ; but so gently, 
and with so little special premonition, that it seemed less 
like death than a sudden translation. To use his own beau- 


tiful words— 
“Life so gently ceased to be, 
It lapsed in immortality.” 


He was honored by a public funeral, ‘amidst such demon- 
strations of respect as were never paid to any individual in 


Sheffield before ;’’ and at the grave was sung a portion of 
his own glorious hymn: 
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“Go to the grave, which, faithful to its trust, 
The germ of immortality shall keep ; 
While safe, as watched by cherubim, thy dust 
Shall, till the judgment day, in Jesus sleep. 


Go to the grave, for there thy Savior lay 
In death’s embraces, ere he rose on high; 
And all the ransomed, by that narrow way, 
Pass to eternal life beyond the sky. 


Go to the grave ;—no, take thy seat above, 
Be thy pure spirit present with the Lord, 
Where thou, for faith and hope, hast perfect love, 
And open vision for the written Word.” 


In this notice of the d#fe of Montgomery, we are not 
called upon for an extended essay on his genius and poetry. 
Such an essay belongs rather to the reviewer of his Works. 
It is enough here to say, without an examination of his 
individual efforts, that he was animated, beyond a doubt, 
by the true spirit of the art. He showed the poetic ten- 
dency in his earliest years, and by the progress of time and 
culture, he acquired strength and beauty, force and polish. 
The development of the religious tendency was the develop- 
ment of his power. It was only when he drank of the 
brook 

“That flowed fast by the oracles of God,” 


and dipped his pencil in the dyes of the rainbow round 
about the throne, that he soared to the noblest elevation. 
If in his earlier efforts he gave the Edinburgh Reviewers 
reason to treat his poetry with harshness, it was not because 
he lacked genius or power; but because at that time he 
lacked a highly developed delicacy of taste, or because he 
was impatient of the labor limae, or because, like the ami- 
able and sweet-mouthed Tappan, now, alas, no more, he 
was so much in haste to see his productions in print, that 
he could not wait to put upon them the finishing touch of 
an artist. He sent forth his noble sculpture, at times, in 
the rough,—all the gorgeous outlines being complete, but 
demanding the patient hand, and the keen, cultivated eye 
of the sculptor, and the bold stroke of the chisel, to secure 
perfection. 

Some of his sacred pieces are worthy to be compared with 
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the best productions of Watts. His hymns on prayer are 
clear, natural and well expressed. They are every where 
known and esteemed. They call forth the vibrations of an 
echoing chord in every heart. _They condense as much 
matter into a narrow compass, as the nature of language 
renders possible. His jubilee hymn, though in parts a 
little prosaic, is splendidly dramatic, and fit to herald the 
triumphant march of Jehovah’s armies, and to strike the 
key-note of the lofty hosanna, when the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, 
His hymn to a departing Christian has merit enough to be 
esteemed a celestial summons, caught from the lips of 
guardian angels, and translated with consummate beauty 
into the dialect of mortals. His hymn on the death of a 
young minister— 


“‘Go to thy grave in all thy glorious prime,”— | 


is as nearly faultless as any human production—dignified, 
terse, strong, evangelical and effective. Its movement is 
like the onward tread of the thunder-storm. Its grandeur 
awes the soul. It is like the Psalmist’s—‘‘ Be still, and 
know that I am God.’’ His pastoral—‘‘ The Lord is my 
Shepherd ’’—is sweet as an idyl of Theocritus, or an elegy 


of Tyrtzus. His hymn of the redeemed in heaven— 


‘Who are these in bright array ”— 


is an echo of the better world—a beam of glory from the 
intense brightness, penetrating into the abodes of mortals. 
His harvest hymn— 


‘‘ Sow in the morn thy seed ”— 


is wonderfully graphic, grouping a mass of brilliant pic- 
tures, foreground and background in rich perspective,—in 
@ manner that indicates a true inspiration. His 


‘‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken,” 
’ y ’ 


is fragrant with the simple piety and devout faith of his 
Moravian brethren, and in its closing strain, 
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* Haste thee on from grace to glory,” 


it comes with a ringing cadence, that reminds us of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrims in the land of Beulah. We hear it in the 
responsive exhortations of the holy family at Fulneck, and 
the sounding congratulations that passed between the de- 
parting and the departed, as one by one they crossed the 
flood, and went up to the celestial city—waving a solemn 
farewell to the survivors, leaving words of cheer, like the 
perfume of roses, and a trail of light marking the path by 
which they had ascended. 

Our limits will not permit us to notice all the hymns of 
Montgomery in this explicit manner, much less his longer 
poems. It is enough to say, that his verse has in it quali- 
ties which entitle him to an undisputed rank among the 
Christian poets. Many of his productions will travel down 
to the latest time, side by side with those of Watts, and as 
long as the English language is spoken, and its literature 
admired, ‘‘ this also that’’ he ‘‘ hath done, shall be spoken 
of as a memorial’’ of him. 

It was meet that we should dwell especially upon the 
merits of his sacred Muse; because it is as a hymn-writer 
that he is best known to the world, and, though his other 
works should be lost, his hymns will be embalmed in the 
memory of all time, and strike the key-note of worshipping 
assemblies as long as the Church on earth waits for its 
transmutation into the Church in glory. 

It remains only to speak a word of the volume before us. 
It is a condensation of an English work in seven volumes, 
prepared, as it strikes us, with judgment and good taste, 
and retaining from the original work all that is necessary 
to give us a complete view of the subject of the Memoir. 
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Art. IV.—CONGREGATIONAL MUSIC. 


The writer of the History of Christian Worship in the 
Nineteenth Century will be liable to just criticism, if he 
shall omit to notice the reform in church music, which has 
been going on for the past few years. In some churches, 
indeed, the work proceeds slowly ; in others it has not com- 
menced ; but, in many of the more influential ones, it is 
thoroughly and completely established. This movement, 
as we all know, is towards the practice of congregational 
singing, either with or without the aid of the choir. 
Where the choir keeps its ancient place, it is made auxil- 
iary to the voices of common worshippers ; where it is dis- 
persed, the precentor takes his place under the pulpit, to 
select the tune, give the key-note, and lead the congregation, 
according to the custom of the English and Scotch churches. 

The future historian will perhaps find it easier to chron- 
icle, than to account for the movement referred to. He 
may not be certain whether it is the result of a deeper and 
more active spiritual life, or a means of attaining a more 
heart-felt devotion, or simply an expedient to render the 
service more attractive to pew-holders. It, however, this 
reform shall be found by the historian to have been attended 
by a revival of true piety, he will be at no loss in determ- 
ining its causes and effects. Thus much is certain, there is 
avery common conviction that the congregation ought to 
take a more active part in public worship. 

It augurs well for the progress of this reform, that it was 
set on foot after long preparation. Music has now for a 
good while been regarded as an important part of general 
education. It has been taught to untold multitudes of 
children in common schools, in Sunday schools, and in 
academies of music. What is better, the music they have 
learned to sing is social and congregational. These child- 
ren know what it is to lift up the voice in multitude, and 
ever fresh in their memories will abide the power of confed- 
erate melodies. 
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One of the first apostles of popular music was Joseph 
Mainzer. Born at Treves in 1801, he finished his musical 
education at Rome. Before leaving the Eternal City, he 
was invited to a farewell party by Thorwaldsen. All the 
artists of the day were present, and joined in singing his 
compositions. On returning home, he published his first 
elementary work—the Singschule—which was introduced 
into the schools of Prussia as the standard text-book. We 
afterwards find him at Paris, teaching gratuitously three 
thousand workmen. But government was alarmed. The 
blended voices of three thousand laborers were terrific to op- 
pression; the police threatened, and left it to Mainzer’s 
choice, either to remain in Paris without these classes of 
poor men, or to seek elsewhere a field for free popular 
instruction. He did not hesitate to resolve on the latter. 
He now very naturally turned his thoughts toward Eng- 
land, where the people were permitted to sing and shout to 
their hearts’ content. He set out for London ; and England 
and Scotland thenceforward became the fields cf his musical 
labors. He died at Manchester in the year 1851. 

Mainzer’s gift first discovered itself while he was acting 
as an engineer of the mines beneath the Saarbuck Mount- 
ains. Here he would relieve the tedium of endless night, 
by composing choruses, and teaching them to the miners, 
whom he thus led both in labor and in song. The popular 
chorus seems ever to have been the offspring of toil. The 
Song of Moses, which the children of Israel sung on the 
shores of the Red Sea, must have been learned in part while 
they were yet murmuring under their task-masters in Egypt. 
The Greeks found their Dithyrambics in the land of the 
Nile, and who shall say that the walls of the pyramids did 
not go up amid the wild shouting of the same? And who 
does not know, that the negroes employed in our southern 
sea-ports are revolutionizing our naval music. Their voice 
is heard on every sea. Their choruses are sung by all our 
American sailors with a heartiness that may well make the 
jealous bones of Dibdin rattle in his coffin. 

As to the comparative merits of choir music and congre- 
gational singing, a good deal has been spoken and written. 
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But as the question has generally been discussed and decided 
as one of art merely, the champions of choirs have not un- 
frequently come out of the contest rejoicing victors. It is 
not difficult to prove that sacred music cannot be cultivated 
to the highest pitch of refinement, when it is wholly aban- 
doned to the congregation, and that some fashionable tunes 
must fall into disuse wherever congregational singing pre- 
vails. Nor is it hard to expatiate on the common faults 
and abuses of such singing. But when the moral design 
of sacred music is chiefly regarded, the question wears a 
very different appearance. It is in this latter aspect that 
we undertake to view the subject. Some professors of music 
may regard our remarks with a derisive smile, nay, they 
may call us a Marsyas, and threaten to flay us alive. But 
we must take leave to say to them beforehand, that we 
would rather die with Marsyas than live with them, and 
that we would hazard as little as they often do, were we to 
assert that Marsyas died a martyr to the cause of popular 
music, at the hands of the elegant, but proud and exclusive 
Apollo. 

It is a most significant fact, that all the great reform- 
ations were marked by the revival of congregational sing 
ing. When the statue of Memnon was visited by the first 
rays of the morning sun, it gave forth, in honor of the 
light, the most melodious and harmonious sounds. Even 
so when the Sun of Righteousness shines upon the Church, 
she is vocal with general praise. The truth of God, by re- 
storing man to harmony with himself, with his fellow, and 
with his God, is ever the prelude of the popular anthem. 
The Florentine reformer and martyr, Savonarola, awakened 
a taste for sacred music among the people, and moved con- 
verted poets to compose lauds to be chanted by them to 
well-known airs. The Albigenses practised congregational 
singing, and when, in 1210, Simon de Montfort, their per- 
secutor, had lighted a pile for their destruction, a hundred 
and forty of them sang psalms while they were precipita- 
ting themselves into the flames. - The followers of Huss 
were equally fond of psalmody. Luther and Zwingle re- 
vived their mode of singing in Germany and Switzerland. 
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It prevailed in Switzerland until the year 1543, when it 
was superseded by the sacred music of the Huguenots. In 
France, the metrical psalms of Clement Marot were sung 
by all, even by the King, Francis I, the Queen, and the no- 
bility, to the tunes of the most favorite songs of the time, 
in spite of the envious thunders of the Sorbonne. Marot, 
fleeing from France, was received at Geneva by Calvin, who 
wrote a preface for his metrical psalms, and so obtained for 
them universal adoption among his converts. From about 
the year 1553, to sing Marot’s psalms was regarded in 
France as a declaration of heretical principles, and ‘‘ Psalm- 
dist’’ became another name for Reformer, Huguenot and 
Calvinist. In 1558, according to Beza, large numbers of 
Huguenots assembled in the Prez aua Clercs at Paris, and 
sang psalms for several days together. The King of Nav- 
arre and many Huguenot nobles were of this congregation. 
The University was hard by, and some of the popish pro- 
fessors and students must have been annoyed by so much 
heretical singing. Roger Ascham, in a letter from Augs- 
burg, dated the 14th of May, 1551, writes: ‘‘ It is nothing 
to hear in a church of that city, three or four thousand people 
singing at one time.”’ 

What added to the commotion produced by these new 
sounds, was the contrast they presented to what had hitherto 
been heard in the churches. We must remember that the 
words sung had ever been those of an unknown tongue, and 
conveyed neither sense to the minds, nor inspiration to the 
hearts of the congregation. The only sacred music known 
in Europe up to that time, had been the plain chant and 
descant, performed by the ecclesiastics in choirs, whose per- 
petual chantings and intonings had no charm for the people. 
In the reign of Henry VIII, the first step was taken towards 
rendering church music popular, by translating some part 
of the church service into English. The Puritans, in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, demanded congregational singing, 
cost what it might. To sccure this, they silenced the ca- 
thedral service, both vocal and instrumental. They insisted 
on singing not only the psalms, but all the rest of the 
Scriptures, including the genealogies, and sounding them 
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syllable by syllable, assigning as a reason for such an abuse 
of words, and annihilation of poetry, the absolute necessity 
of such a plain and simple kind of music as would suit the 
whole congregation. Bishop Jewel, in his letter to Peter 
Martyr, dated March 5th, 1560, says: ‘‘ A change now ap- 
pears more visible among the people, which nothing pro- 
motes more than inviting them to sing psalms. This was 
begun in a church in London, and did soon spread itself 
not only through the city, but in the neighboring places. 
Sometimes at St. Paul’s Cross there will be six thousand 
people singing together.’’ 

In Scotland, the Reformation enlivened its triumphs with 
popular song. When, at intervals, the people veposed from 
breaking images and pulling down cathedrals, they passed 
the time in singing praises. After the populace had as- 
saulted the bishops and the Queen Regent in her own pal- 
ace, and destroyed the statue of St. Giles, attempts were 
made to arrest the leaders, but they assembled in compa- 
nies, singing psalms with such spirit and vehemence, that 
the officers were confounded. The godly zealots found 
themselves literally ‘‘ compassed about with songs of deliv- 
erance.’’ 

In the dawn of the commonwealth, when Puritan princi- 
ples came to wield the civil power of the British people, one 
of the first reforms undertaken was in the matter of church 
music. ‘The Westminster Assembly of divines, in 1644, en- 
joined as the duty of all to sing psalms together, in the con- 
gregation, as well as privately in the family. In singing 
psalms, the voice was to be audibly and gravely ordered, 
but the chief care was to be, to sing with the understanding, 
with grace in the heart, making melody unto the Lord. In 
order that the whole congregation might join in singing, 
every one was to have a psalm-book, and all persons not 
disabled by age or otherwise, were to be exhorted to learn 
to.read. Meanwhile, for the benefit of the many who had 
not as yet learned to read, it was ordered that the minister, 
or some fit person appointed by him, should read the psalms, 
line by line, before they were sung. 

Cromwell’s soldiers were mighty in praise, as well as in 
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prayers. The psalms were their war-songs, and to the dis- 
solute cavaliers a great army of Roundheads, chanting the 
songs of Zion, must have appeared terrible—beyond descrip- 
tion terrible,—for the sight and the sound awakened fear 
for both body and soul. At this period the Royalists kept 
up the cathedral service, with its choir and organ, while 
their adversaries, abhorring both, believed that the best 
music was the mere singing of psalms by the entire congre- 
gation. ‘There is on record only one instance in which a 
compromise was made between these two forms of worship, 
and it is singular enough that this occurred at York, during 
the siege, in 1644, while the town was the stronghold of the 
Royalists. Master Mace, in his ‘‘ Musick’s Monument,’’ 
describes with quaint raptures what he then saw and heard 
at York Minster. 


“The psalm-singing,” says he, ‘“‘ was the most excellent that has been 
known or remembered any where in these latter days. Most certain I 
am, that to myself itwas the very best harmonical musick that ever I 
heard ; yea, excelling all other, either private or public, cathedral musie, 
and infinitely beyond all verbal expression or conceiving. Now here you 
must take notice, that they had there a custom in that church—which I 
hear not of in any other cathedral—which was this: always, before ser- 
mon, the whole congregation sang a psalm together with the choir and 
the organ. You must also know, that there was then there a most excel- 
lent, large, plump, lusty, full-speaking organ, which cost, as I am cred- 
ibly informed, a thousand pounds. This organ, I say, when the psalm 
was set, before the sermon, being let out unto all its fulness of stops, 
together with the choir, began the psalm. Now when the vast concord 
and unity of the whole congregational choir came, as I may say, thunder- 
ing on, even so as to make the very ground shake under us, ah! the un- 
utterable, ravishing soul’s delight! Iwas so transported and rapt up 
with high contemplation, that there was no room left in my body and 
spirit for any thing be'ow divine and heavenly raptures.” 


Had this congregational singing been recently admitted 
into the cathedral serv ce, with a view to conciliate the res- 
ident dissenters? Or was there yet abiding at York the 
ancient Puritan spirit joined to Royalist principles? And 
was it because there was so much of this spiritual life 
among them, that they were able to maintain so stout a re- 
sistance to the besieging army of the Roundheads? These 
are questions we must submit to the bookworms, who have 
devoured the documents that afford an answer. 
Congregational singing ever kept abreast with the doc- 
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trines of the Reformation, and was not a mere change of 
ritual with which the regeneration of the heart had nothing 
to do.. This may be gathered from many facts, and from 
this, among others, that in Italy, where the Reformation 
was only felt as a savor of death unto death, there was noth- 
ing heard during all this period but the most lugubrivus 
canting from monks, priests, and professional eunuchs. 
The state of church music throughout Italy at that time, is 
hardly exaggerated by the satire of Salvator Rosa, a part of 
which we will here quote from an indifferent translation : 


‘‘ Who blushes not to hear a hireling band, 
At times appointed to subdue the heart, 
Profane the temple with sol-fa in hand, 
When tears repentant from each eye should start? 


What scandal ’tis within the sacred wall 

To hear them grunt the Vespers, bark the Mass, 
The Gloria, Credo, Pater Noster, baw] 

With the vile fury of a braying ass? 


And still more scandalous in such a place, 

We see infatuate Christians listening round— 
Instead of supplicating God for grace— 

To tenor, bass and subtleties of sound. 


And while such trivial talents are display’d 

In howls and squeaks which wound the pious ear, 
No sacred word is with the sound convey’d 

To purify the soul, or heart to cheer.” 


About the middle of the previous century, church music 
in Italy had lost itself in artificial intricacies. The reputa- 
tion of the composer rested entirely on tricks and feats of 
art, in the performance of which, the meaning of the words 
was wholly disregarded. Many of the Masses were little 
else than variations of well-known profane airs. The Coun- 
cil of Trent, in 1562, made a decree against music of this 
description, and there were those who undertook a reform in 
this regard. Palestrina did much to improve the music of 
the choirs, but he did nothing that contributed in the least 
degree to popularize sacred music. Hymnology itself was 
forsaken by the Divine Spirit. The devotional verse of the 
earlier fathers was fraught with the experiences of the re- 
newed heart; the savor of the sacrifice testified to the 
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heavenly origin of the flame that flung it aloft and abroad. 
But now the hymn was addressed to a cross, or to an image 
of the Madonna, and was as cold and breathless as the stone 
or the iron which it adored. It descanted long and wearily 
on the attributes of the idol, but gave forth no note that 
spoke of the soul of the worshipper. The senses drew the 
heart after them trailing in the dust. 

-How the mind is refreshed as it turns from these thirsty 
hymns to the deep fountains of Moravian melody. It is 
the music of living waters once more. It is the hallelujah 
of the heart, sung by many congregated voices. It is no 
longer man’s lips, but God’s works that praise Him. The 
hymns of the United Brethren every where breathe tones of 
kindness and compassion, love and gratitude. They every 
where speak to the heart of the poor and the meek; they 
have a note for every mood of gracious experience, and ev- 
ery event of Christian life. They were born, not of the 
chorists, but of the social prayer meeting, and of the great 
congregation. They have ever remained with their kin- 
dred. Whitefield and the Wesleys afforded them a large 
place in their sympathies, and gave them out to be sung in 
their meetings. Whitefield was decidedly averse to the ca- 
thedral music of his day, and to ‘‘the linked sweetness 
long drawn out,’’ of the parochial psalmody of England. 
He wouid not suffer a bar of it to be warbled in his taber- 
nacle. He thought the lively ballad airs of secular origin, 
more suitable to the joy and gladness of the new-born soul. 
He declared that it was shameful to praise God in the drawl- 
ing strains of the Church, and downright sacrilege to allow 
the devil the monopoly of all the jubilant music. John 
Wesley was equally persuaded of the necessity of a musical 
revival, which should give utterance to the new experiences 
of his converts. Happening one day to hear a sailor sing- 
ing in the street, it struck him that the melody he was pour- 
ing forth would, above all others, suit the words of some of 
his hymns, and greatly delight and edify the people. Know- 
ing how to write music, he wrote down the notes on the 
spot, introduced them into his meetings, and always de- 
clared, that it was the most solemn and appropriate of all 
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the tunes which were sung by his followers. The churches 
of the Methodist connection have always abounded in sacred 
sonnets. Of no other denomination can it be so emphat- 
ically said, ‘‘The joy of the Lord is your strength.’’ 
Their mountain path ever breaks forth into singing. They 
do not forget that the gospel first fell on the ears of Beth- 
lehem shepherds in notes of heavenly song, and they think 
that it now deserves rather to be sung than preached. 
How many of their converts owe their first warning or 
invitation to the choruses of their congregations? Their 
social music has done much to make their religion a sunny 
and gladsome religion. Does any doubt? His brethren 
resolve all his doubts with a hymn. Is any disconsolate, 
or lukewarm, or fearful? From hundreds of according 
voices his heart receives and applies the remedy. Painful 
are their searchings of heart, agonizing are their prayers, 
great is the heaviness of their souls, as they look on a 
world full of sin; but on casting up the account of good 
and evil, they find a large balance in favor of doxologies 
and hallelujahs. They scatter all the mystery of human 
woe, the moment they catch the strain of ‘blest voices 
uttering joy.”’ 

The great awakening in the days of Jonathan Edwards, 
like that of all living nature on a summer’s morning, was 
attended by general song. Those who were as yet only 
dreamers, and knew not what they said, muttered some- 
thing against the singing of ‘‘hymns of human compos- 
ure,’ instead of the Psalms of David. But Edwards 
defended the practice in a masterly manner, and was of 
opinion, that to complain of this kind of singing too much 
resembles the Pharisees, who were disgusted when the mul- 
titude of the disciples began to rejoice, and with loud voices 
to praise God, and cry ‘‘ Hosanna’’ when Christ was enter- 
ing into Jerusalem. 

In this view all ‘‘ evangelists’’ and revivalists concur. 
However widely remote the times and the countries wherein 
they have flourished, they have been as one in hushing 
choirs and instrumental music, and in creating a taste for 
plain, lively and familiar hymns. They have solemnly 
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declared that the Divine Spirit is very jealous of every 
thing that sounds like the orchestra, and that the effect of 
a sermon may be utterly neutralized by fashionable church 
music. Christmas Evans, speaking of the English Bap- 
tists, puts forth opinions which are shared by all ministers 
of similar character. ‘‘ Are they aware,’’ writes he, ‘‘ that 
the spirit of revival is quite as independent as they are? 
Our English brethren will have their own way ; so with the 
spirit of revival. It is as the lightning flashing from the 
throne of Jehovah, and is very jealous. What may be 
deemed in England very trifling—the sound of an organ or 
a fiddle in the house of God, instead of men and women 
with contrite hearts singing his praises, or formal sermons 
without Christ in them, or long prayers without faith, 
would be sufficient to offend the spirit of revival, and cause 
it to depart, like the glory from Israel of old.”’ 

Nettleton’s conscientious care in providing for his converts 
hymns which would fan instead of quelling the heavenly 
flame, is well known, and will long be kept in memory by 
his excellent collection of ‘‘ Village Hymns.’’ All are prob- 
ably familiar with other more recent illustrations of the 
same tendency.* 

Now facts like these are not to be flung aside as unworthy 
of consideration. Is it indeed true that the Holy Ghost 
chooses his own verse and his own music? Is it true that 
many of those who are first allured into the sanctuary by 
the enchantments of choir and organ, are no sooner con- 
verted, than all these polished and complacent sounds are 
counted as so much Chinese discord? Is it true that when 
a church is all melted with compassion for perishing sin- 
ners, they naturally call to one another, in congregational 
song, to rally to the rescue? Is it true that it is chiefly in 
such song that they celebrate the conquests and the tri- 





*«“The Hymn and Tune Book,” being the expurgated and enlarged edi- 
tion of the Plymouth Collection, lately published by Messrs. Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co., New York, is worthy of mention in this connection. 
Itis the largest collection in the world, containing sixteen hundred hymns 
and four hundred tunes. But what is better, it is full of those dearly 
beloved faults, which critics have been long laboring to correct, to the 
great affliction of the old, and to the no small sophistication of the young 
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umphs of regenerating grace? Is it true, that when ye 
hear the sighings of this wind-harp, it is the Spirit who is 
abroad, and ‘‘ ye hear the sound thereof?’’ Is it ever true 
that the aged Christian, who has survived many spiritual 
vicissitudes, when laid aside from spiritual duty, and, it 
may be, lying on the bed of death, recollects and sings 
these hymns with undecayed raptures, or if, through infirm- 
ity, no longer able to sing, says to his attendants: 


‘Give me that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night, 
Methought it did relieve my passion much 
More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-pated times. 
It is old and plain,” 


But we are told that the revival state of the Church is 
not her normal and ordinary state—that for the greater 
part of the time the experience of her members is of a dif- 
ferent description, and seeks utterance in another language, 
and that it is not the conversion of sinners, but their own 
edification, which must chiefly engage their thoughts and 
shape their endeavors. But this does not in the least trench 
upon our main position, that the triumphs of the Divine 
Spirit over the hearts of the unregenerated have usually been 
attended by congregational singing. That some churches 
may keep too closely to revival hymns must be conceded. 
And yet there is nothing in the practice of congregational 
singing itself, that forbids the use of hymns that are better 
adapted to the Church’s march and encampment, than to 
her day of battle in ‘‘ the valley of decision.’’ So far from 
it, we may very naturally conclude that the kind of church 
music which is the language and instrument of the Spirit 
in regeneration, will be equally the language and instru- 
ment of the Spirit in sanctification, where the hymns are 
selected purposely to further the latter object. More than 
this, if congregational music has helped to intrench some 
churches in narrow and insufficient views of their mission, 
would not this same music be equally potent to draw them 
out into the broad field of Christian exertion? If this moral 
power be innocent in itself—and it must be admitted that it 
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is—why should it not be attached to hymns whose direct 
aim is to promote the growth of every Christian grace? 

Most choirs fail to edify the mass of church-goers, partly 
from want of devotional feeling among their membership, 
and partly from the obligation and necessity laid upon them 
to maintain their reputation as musical performers. Both 
these causes conspire to make choir music a mere fine art, 
which is to be judged of only by eesthetical laws. So long 
as they are acquitted by these, they think they have nothing 
to fear from those who regard sacred music from higher 
grounds. Hence these singers suppose they have nothing 
to do but stick to their time and their tune, without indulg- 
ing any burst of feeling inspired at the moment by some 
turn in the strain, or any sudden pathos to bring the tear 
into the eye, or any mounting away like the lark, as the 
soul, expanding with jubilant melody, soars to meet the 
sunrise of heavenly truth. Exposed te a remorseless crit- 
icism, they dare not, if they would, venture on the inspira- 
tions of right feeling. They do not stand in awe of the few 
persons of a different taste, who say: ‘* What is the use of 
your voluntaries, your preludes, and your interludes? What 
possible sympathy can I have with a solo where a female, 
with unabashed front, stands up in the presence of a full 
congregation, and, with out-stretched neck, screams above 
the voice of the multitude and the swell of the organ, like a 
sea-gull in a tempest ?”’ 

The prevailing spirit of most choirs is sadly at war with 
the proper objects of public worship. The members being 
for the greater part young, and abandoned to the guaieties, 
if not the vices of youth, and meeting to entertain the con- 
eregation, rather than to seek any spiritual good, frequently 
give no attention to any other part of the service, and be- 


have as if the Christian religion were of no personal conse- 
quence to them, Any one who has frequented their rehear- 
sals, and been witness to their levities on such occasions, 
when the joke passed merrily around, and the loud Jlangh 
reverberated through the sanctuary, will not wonder that 
they have lost all reverence for the holy place, and that 
they are stupidly insensible to the indecorums they commit 
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at every service—indecorums that have, perhaps, for months 
excited the remark and the disgust of the congregation, and 
especially of the minister, who, from his position in the 
pulpit, is compelled to face the entire scene of disorder and 
profanation. 

The chorister and organist, who ought to be examples to 
the rest, are engaged with sole reference to their musical 
attainments, and if they have a reputation in the fashion- 
able world as vocalists and pianists, so much the worse. 
Their manner of life as professors of music is too well known 
to need any description from us. Their days are employed 
in teaching fashionable songs, many of whose very titles are 
startling to those who have been accustomed to regard art 
and literature in their moral and religious bearings—songs 
fraught with: delirious passion—the heart-breakings, the 
heart-burnings, the moans and weepings of a sentiment too 
gross to be romantic, and too grovelling to be poetic. Their 
nights are passed at the opera, at the theatre, at the fash- 
ionable party, or at the last ‘‘ Grand Musical Festival,’’ 
at which they cannot shine unless they are familiar with 
the devils of Der Freischutz, and the last comic, political 
and bacchanal song of the day. Is it to be expected that 
men who have passed six days amid such demoralizing influ- 
ences, will appear in their place on the seventh, prepared to 
sing with grace, ‘‘ making melody in their hearts unto the 
Lord?’? When Leonardo Justiniano had inundated Italy 
with his love songs, he was able indeed to avert the thun- 
derbolts of excommunication, by composing an equal number 
of hymns in honor of the holy Virgin, but the long prosti- 
tution of his genius was a poor preparation for any truly 
Jhristian performance. The Italian painters and sculptors 
who one day worked on a Cupid or a Bacchus, and the next 
on an angel or an apostle, gave their angels the airs of a 
Cupid, and their apostles the colors and proportions of a 
Bacchus. It is, accordingly, no wonder that these profess- 
ors of music should shed the malign influence of their daily 
vocation over their part of the Sunday services ; that they 
should perform choruses and duets from operas, adapted to 
Te Deum and Jubilante, and that they should play the 
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‘“‘Fairy’s Dance’’ from La Bayadere as a voluntary while 
the congregation are retiring. 

Now if, instead of such ungodly organists, choristers, 
and choirs, we had such as felt that a spiritual as well 
as artificial preparation is needed in leading the devotions 
of the worshippers, such as would form a habit of coming 
to their places directly from secret or social prayer, what an 
ally of moral and spiritual forces would thus be brought 
into the service of the churches of our land. Merely to 
listen to the music of such choirs would greatly edify the 
most spiritual person. The music purged of all operatic 
and theatrical associations, would be marked by such a holy 
dignity and simplicity as would give the fittest expression to 
the psalm or hymn, and so find a prompt response in the 
experience of every pious heart. When choirs can thus 
claim kindred to that which sang over the sheep-folds of 
Bethlehem, then may the shepherds hear without joining 
the song; when choirs thus breathe the atmosphere of 
heaven, and their prayers are smoking in the celestial cen- 
ser, then may St. John give ear in silence, while they cry, 
‘¢ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.”’ 

3ut worldly and unspiritual as most choirs now are, it is 
to be feared that there is such a corresponding decline of 
piety, and such a lack of musical training in our congrega- 
tions, that little would be gained at present by committing 
the singing to the latter exclusively. When the Jews had 
no smiths among them, they were compelled to go down to 
the Philistines to sharpen their shares and coulters. The 
choirs must, in many churches, still hold their place, while 
they ought no longer to be regarded as alone responsible 
for the part of worship in question, or as any other than 
leaders and ministrants of congregational music. Those 
who compose and give out hymns must still place much 
reliance on the Asaphs of our choirs, for any thing like 
fitness and skill in the musical worship of the people. 

The cause of congregational singing would suffer less from 
the silencing of instrumental music, particularly that of the 
organ. The organ is chiefly prejudicial to the music we are 
commending, because of its exclusiveness, and of its mil- 
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itating against verbal articulation. Its sounds, like those 
of all other instruments, can never coalesce with those of 
the human voice, nor can they cause those of the congrega- 
tion to blend among themselves. Its imperial thunders are 
ever drowning the words of the hymn, even where they do 
not altogether swallow up all vocal sounds. In a chorus of 
voices well tuned and thoroughly trained, it is easy to 
attain to complete harmony. Open an organ upon them, 
and the unity and concord are in a considerable degree 
broken. The harmony of the choir may indeed itself be 
preserved, but it cannot, along with the organ, form one 
grand body of harmony. But it will be said that, how 
much soever the organ may break the general harmony, it 
more than atones for this by the force and energy it imparts 
to the voices of the congregation. But the fact is, that 
where any considerable number of the people will sing, no 
such assistance can be needed. They will have force and 
energy enough of their own. It is only the feeble choir, 
unsupported by the people, that can need this auxiliary. 
We are told, however, that instrumental music, as a part 
{ of divine worship, can be justified by Scripture precept and 
example. This we grant. But we do not concede that all 
kinds of musical instruments, and all kinds of playing, can 
claim the support of Divine authority. It would be suffi- 
ciently difficult to prove that the Levitical service admitted 
any such instrument as the modern organ; or if it can be 
proved that the trumpets that were used were equally clam- 
orous, it would be hard to show that the trumpeters ever 
sounded their notes simultaneously with the singing. It is 
not probable that the Levitical bands would have had the 
boldness to destroy the sense of the Psalms of David, as most 
of our organists have the hardihood to do. Timotheus, the 
Lacedemonian, being condemned for admitting, contrary to 
law, more than seven strings to his lyre, the executioner 
was on the point of cutting away the new strings, when the 
musician, happening to discover a statue of Apollo with as 
many strings upon his lyre, showed it to the judges, and 
was acquitted. The advocates of instrumental music might, 
no doubt, be quite as shrewd and successful in finding 
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divine authority for the use of a greut number of instruments 
in divine worship. But they seem at present disposed to con- 
tent themselves with one large instrument, and so make up 
in dimensions what they lack in numbers. We submit 
whether this is an improvement on the Levitical system. 
If instruments must still be tolerated, let them b2 smaller 
and more numerous. Let them be dispersed in various 
parts of the congregation, and be kept strictly subservient 
to the singing. The suggestion has something better than 
novelty to recommend it. Such a system of instruments, 
fitly chosen and skillfully played, would, in our judgment, 
avoid the derelictions which we have ascribed to the organ, 
besides being positively helpful to the singing of the congre- 
gation. 

The general neglect of congregational singing, and the 
abandonment of sacred music to choirs, have exerted an un- 
friendly influence both on hymn-writers and musical compo- 
sers, who have conspired to please the ear, at the expense of 
all the higher attributes of sacred music. 

They have, in the first place, swerved from that simpli- 
city of purpose without which men cannot work freely or 
successfully. Take, for proof of this, what has come to 
pass in the kindred art of painting. So long as the paint- 
ers were pious men, and kept to the single intention of ex- 
pressing sacred truth and Christian experience, they put 
forward their subject in the foremost place, and kept artistic 
excellences in due subordination. They were so earnest in 
their love of truth, that they often showed a noble scorn of 
the beauties and graces of their art. Then it was that they 
gained a powerful hold on the hearts of the common people: 
for they ennobled their handiwork by wedding it to noble sub- 
jects. Identifying themselves with the cause of religion, 
they deservedly shared her triumphs. But the moment 
their degenerate successors made beauty the object of art, 
they began to lose their dignity and their power. By de- 
grees, slow at first, but soon very rapid, they alienated from 
them all the sympathies of the people. None but men of 
taste and refinement could appreciate, or affect to appre- 
ciate, all that was of any value in their works, namely, mere 
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matters of drawing, coloring, chiaroscuro, and foreshort- 
ening. It has been said that one reason why the ancient 
musicians wrought such wonders by their skill, was that 
they singly aimed to excite some particular passion, affect- 
ion or emotion, and made the whole force of their art bend 
to this one purpose. Had they, like most moderns, merely 
sought to please the ear by a sweet blending of parts and 
voices, cadences and concords, they might have accomplished 
an object so mean and mercenary, but they could not have 
gone farther, and moved the deep passions of the human 
soul, or spoken a language that would have been heard and 
heeded by our common nature, whether rude or cultivated.* 

This lack of simplicity of purpose leads, in the second 
place, to a lack of that plainness in the music which a congre- 
gation requires. When music becomes complex and arti- 
ficial, it ceases to be understood or appreciated by any except 
professors and amateurs. There may be, in many parts, 
too wide a compass, and too quick transitions of voice, to 
enlist the feelings of the people. Nice and skillful turns, 
and subtle harmonies, are quite beyond their taste and their 
comprehension. A full appreciation of melody and rythm 
may exist, where the faculty of comprehending and receiv- 
ing pleasure from complicated harmonies is wanting or dor- 
mant. Pope, Johnson, Scott and Byron, could none of 
them find pleasure in the mazy involutions of modern mu- 
sic, while to simple rythm and melody they were highly 
susceptible. Some of the most eminent composers, when 
left to consult their own taste, and to follow the unbribed 
feelings of their own hearts, produced compositions very dif- 
ferent from those which were the offspring of their ambition 
or their selfishness. When Stradella, Scarlattt and Bonon- 
cini studied for their own delight, they did not produce 


* Gliick was of opinion that the great fault that corrupts and debilitates 
all arts, is that of overlooking the proper object of art. The poet blind 
to nature, fails to interest, because his verses are more the language of 
the head than of the heart; the painter bent on improving, rather than 
being improved by nature, becomes false, and therefore unaffecting. The 
musician aims at fulness and brilliancy, and therefore satiates and fa- 
tigues the ear, without moving the soul. 
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songs or airs calculated to astonish the hearers with the 
tricks of the singer, but cantatas and duets, of which the 
sweetness of the melody, and the just expression of fine po- 
etical sentiments, are their principal praise. If there was 
any thing in which they displayed mere art, it was perhaps 
a madrigal for four or five voices, where the various excel- 
lences of the melody and harmony were so united as to leave 
a lasting impression on the mind. The same may be said 
of Handel. A music which pleases only the educated and 
the refined, will ever beget an affectation for yet another 
kind of music, which really pleases nobody, but which is 
patronized and praised solely because it happens to be in 
fashion. 

The simplest kind of church music is the chant, in its 
plain and ancient form. It is strange that those who are 
now endeavoring to restore singing to the congregation, 
should not have considered how suited to their purpose are 
the chants of antiquity. Denominational prejudice may 
cause some to eschew the chant. Such may overcome their 
scruples, by reflecting that they are not merely following 
the Puseyite choir, that sings it in the church on the other 
side of the park, but also the congregations that sang in the 
Greek churches more than a thousand years ago. And if 
they will make their selections from the plainest chants, 
they may encourage themselves with the thought that they 
are, in this regard, nearer primitive simplicity than their 
neighbors are. Nay, even more; they will put to silence 
the professors of music, who say that to chant well is very 
difficult, and that nothing is so ludicrous as the attempt of 
a congregation to scramble through the chant.* Such re- 
marks can only apply to the most artificial of modern 


tev. John Jebb, in his work on the Choral Service of the Church of 
England, says: ‘‘ A great anxiety is often shown so to regulate the reci- 
tative, as that each word and syllable may be pronounced at the same time 
by the whole choir. But it is not desirable to enforce any such rule. A 
certain decree of license ought to be permitted to each singer, so as to allow 
of that devotional freedom and elasticity which gives so much life to the 
chant, and which distinguishes it from metrical psalmody. This is quite 
consistent with sufficient distinctness; and, I confess, I should be sorry to 
exchange for a correct, but tame and mechanical performance, that majestic 
roll of the chant which resembles the voice of many waters.” 
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chants. The ancient chants are the simplest music known, 
and consist of a very few notes perpetually recurring. In 
many of the dissenting churches of England, the whole 
congregation are found competent to join in the strains of 
Fanal and Tallis, and the lines of the Gregorian chant. 
The pitch should not be so high that most of the congrega- 
tion cannot comfortably reach it, nor so low, that those who 
are so disposed might not make use of its octave. Though 
chanting is no difficult feat of art, it may not be wisest to 
commence with it; for the reason that most people are less 
familiar with it than with florid and complex tunes. One 
means of rendering it more popular would be to adapt it to 
some of those old hymns which, though rough and irregular, 
maintain the mastery of popular feeling. 

Next to the chant, tunes of long or common metre are 
best adapted to the use of congregations. Of this class Old 
Hundred is the standard and model. Among its merits, its 
admirable melody, and its capability of admitting a great 
variety of harmony are not the least. After this, such tunes 
as St. Martin’s, Elgin, Warwick, Mear, Bath, Litchfield 
and Little: Marlborough, are worthy of mention, as admi- 
rably suited to general song. All great bodies move slowly, 
and the tunes that are designed for the mass of the congre- 
gation must be of a deliberate character, abounding in mi- 
nims and semibreves, rather than in crotchets and quavers. 
It is a remarkable fact, that some of the old long metre 
tunes have of late years been altered to quicker time, with 
a view to make them more acceptable to modern choirs, and 
more conformable to the notion that, if you set a congrega- 
tion to singing in slow time, they are sure to ‘‘drag.’’ But 
we submit whether this ‘‘ dragging ’’ be not the result of a 
common ignorance of the old long metre tunes—a result to 
which choirs, by rarely singing them, have greatly contrib- 
uted ; for want of practice, and forgetfulness, are as potent 
a cause of ‘‘dragging’’ in choirs as in congregations. Be- 
sides, it will ever hold good that the demand for florid and 
lively tunes is proportional to the want of deep and serious 
feeling. The lack of momentum must, it is thought, be 
made up by an increase of velocity. When this is not 
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found sufficient, noise and extravagance are added. Now 
what is the character of that music which Milton describes 


as 
‘* Able to create a soul 
Even under the ribs of death ?” 


Is it the cry of the fireman, or the bawl of the huckster ? 
No, no. Itis 


‘“* A soft and solemn breathing sound ” 


—a description of music that strikingly corresponds to the 
productions of the grand masters of song. Whether trans- 
ported with joy and gladness, or overwhelmed with sorrow, 
the soul ought nevertheless to repose free and happy in the 
outpourings of its melody. Such is the nature of all the 
best sacred music. Such is the melodious expression of Pa- 
lestrina, Durante, Lotti, Pergolese, Gluck, Haydn and Mo- 
zart. The serene calm of the soul is never disturbed in the 
compositions of these great masters. 

But it will be asked, are not a rapid and loud utterance 
the natural expression of feeling? Our reply is, yes, 
feeling of a certain kind, but what we want in music is not 
mere bursts of feeling, but those things that cause feeling. 
Here is a principle equally important to the composer and 
the orator,—a principle generally disregarded by both ; and 
for this reason, perhaps, that the common people, who can 
never be made to comprehend it, would not set a proper 
value on their productions, were they to study in the light 
of it. The most pathetic orators have always been calm 
and tearless themselves. They know that the logic of the 
heart never jumps to its conclusions; they know that it is 
by slow and quiet processes that the fountains of feeling are 
fed from the deep reservoirs of the soul. In the most an- 
cient music of the Church, in the Crucijixus, for example, 
the pathos does not consist in the metrical and musical ut- 
terance of the grief which the contemplation of the Passion 
inspires, but in profound thoughts awakened concerning our 
Lord betrayed, arrested, condemned, crucified and laid in 
the tomb. The power is laidin the calm meditations which 
are unrolled in the course of the harmony and the melody. 
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To understand this principle, we have but to reflect that the 
woe felt by our Lord’s first disciples, when they saw him 
crucified, could not have been what it was, without prepa- 
ration. Their hearing his sweet discourses, their beholding 
the miracles he had wrought for their benefit, the enjoying 
of his presence and his friendship on the dusty road, in the 
field, on the mountain, in the cottage, and on the sea; the 
knowledge he had imparted, the hopes he had inspired— 
these and a thousand other circumstances made up the in- 
gredients in their cup of sorrow. So it is the proper work 
of the composer, the poet and the orator who would be pa- 
thetic, to ripen and mellow the hearts of others, rather than 
to demonstrate to them that, as their own hearts are already 
ripe and mellow, so should those of their audience be in the 
same state. 

A third cause of the moral impotency of modern choir 
music, is the neglect of articulation. We refer now more 
especially to the distinct rendering of the words of the 
psalm or hymn. One principal reason why the rude music 
of antiquity wrought such wonders is, that it was married 
to verse, and that its chief aim was to give every syllable and 
word a just and worthy expression. Itis probable that the 
power of all music is principally owing to the poetic sug- 
gestions it starts, or to its awakening the recollection of the 
verses with which its strains are somehow associated in the 
mind. We are, it is true, told of music that has exercised 
lordship over savage beasts. In such instances it certainly 

ras not the poetry that charmed. But it is one thing for 
music to subdue beasts, and quite another for it to charm 
men. ‘To master a reasonable being by music, it is neces- 
sary that it should either give utterance to some poetic sen- 
timent, or excite to the origination of poetic sentiment, 
We have seen that the reformers sacrificed choir, organ, and 
all melody and harmony to the distinct and accurate express- 
ion of every word of the psalm or hymn. They had more 
faith in the power of inspired verse, than in all the witch- 
eries of melodious sounds. Did they lose aught of edifica- 
tion by this sacrifice? Not they. Too well were they 
versed in all gracious experiences, and too familiar were 
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they with all the influences that becloud or brighten them. 
The temptation is strong to disregard the text when it is 
expressed ever so well, but it is stronger when a painful at- 
tention is necessary to catch the words. Augustine, who 
had often heard the Ambrosian chant in its primeval purity, 
says: ‘‘ When the music affects me more than the subject 
of the song, I confess that I sin grievously, and then I wish 
not to hear the singer.’’ Who does not know, that some- 
times the mere reading of psalms and hymns to a congre- 
gation has roused deep religious feeling, and kindled the 
flame of holy and earnest devotion? Now shall all this 
spiritual power be lost for the sake of catering to the taste 
of a few dilettanti ? 

It is, we know, a maxim received by all composers, that 
nothing is so melodious as nonsense. Hence it is that 
thought is so sparsely sprinkled over modern song, and that 
all hymns are too harsh and stubborn to be articulated by 
the choirs of these: times. How grievously are the best 
hymns tortured and mangled, as if to murder sacred poetry 
were the consummation of fine art. To describe the process 
were to tell again the old story of Orpheus torn in pieces 
by the Thracian women, under the rage and excitement of 
their Bacchanalian orgies. A general return to congre- 
gational singing would, we humbly conceive, correct this 
great and growing abuse. 

As the proper language of the religious emotions, singing 
should be practiced by all who are not physically discapaci- 
tated for this part of Divine worship. If we neglect the 
musical utterance of devout feeling, we abandon it to sure 
and deplorable decay. Whence is the general lamentation 
of lukewarmness? May it not spring, partially at least, 
from the habitual neglect of the duty of singing the praises 
of the Lord. As an exercise for the holy passions, there is 
no other part of worship that can supply the place of this 
sacred music, 


The influences of congregational music are the most fit- 
ting symbol of those of the Divine Spirit. Both are 
mysterious, enrapturing and resistless, and both are oft- 
en so blended, that it is not easy to regard them apart. 
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They bear some resemblance to the same Divine Being in 
his spiritual substance, for they seem to enter into the very 
soul, and diffuse satisfaction and delight over all its facul- 
ties. 

Asa means of grace, congregational music is both com- 
mon and effectual. How often has the Divine Spirit re- 
stored the harp of the soul to holy symphony, while He was 
striking its discordant strings in the services of the sanctu- 
ary. We recollect having seen at Rome a painting by one 
of the Bassani, the subject of which was the angels appear- 
ing to the shepherds of Bethlehem. Some of the shepherds 
were roused from their slumbers by the celestial glory that 
shone upon them, others by the anthem of the heavenly 
host. This last idea was to us as poetic as it was truthful. 
We know that some are spiritually awakened by the light 
of the gospel, while others who have a more sensitive frame, 
are startled by its music. That Being who delights to glorify 
His almightiness by vanquishing the greatest by the help 
of the smallest, has often bidden a mere song be stronger 
than the strong man armed. 
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Article V.—QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE LORD’S 
SUPPER. 


Terms of Communion, with a particular view to the case of 
the Baptists and Pedobaptists. By Rev. Rosert Hat, 
A.M. (Published in 1815.) 


Communion: the Distinction between Christian and Church 
Fellowship, and between Communion and its Symbols, &c., 
dc. By T. F. Curms, A.M., Professor of Theology, 
Howard College, Ala. PRitedslphis: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 1850. 


Open Communion ; or, the Principles of Restrictive Commun- 
ton Lxamined and proved to be Unscriptural and False, 
dc., &c. By S. W. Wuitney, A.M., late Pastor of the 
Baptist Church, Westport, N. Y. M. W. Dodd. 1853. 


3ETWEEN Baptists and Pedobaptists there is strictly no 
difference as to what is called Close Communion ; since the 
latter, as much as the former, close the door to the Lord’s 
table against all whom they regard as unbaptized. Be- 
tween them, then, the whole controversy turns upon the 
question, ‘‘ What is baptism ?’’ Accordingly, with intelli- 
gent and strict Pedobaptists, the argumentum ad hominem, 
which assumes that baptism is a prerequisite to the Supper, 
is always sufficient to silence objection to Baptist practice 
with reference to Communion, and throw the discussion 
back, where it properly belongs, to the Baptismal question.* 





* We propose, for the sake’ of completeness, to sustain, by quotations 
from various eminent Pedobaptists, as well as from sey eral denomina- 
tional creeds, our statement as to the position occupied by the Pedobap- 
tist world on this subjec ‘+. Many of these quotations are furnished ready 
te our use in the works of Howell and Taylor. And, first, we may simply 
refor to a number of aceredited writers, representing every age, from that 
imine liately succeeding the apostolic , to the present time. 

“Justin Martyr wrote about A. D. 150, not more than fifty years after 
the death of the Apostle John Cn the subject before us Apol. 2 
p. 162, apud Suicerus—he says: “This food is called by us the Racha. 
rist, of which it is not lawful for any to partake, but such as believe the 
things that are taught by us to be true, and have been baptized.” 
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These circumstances have, doubtless, prevented a fuller 
discussion, by Baptists, of the Communion question proper. 








Jerome, confessedly one among the most learned and candid of the Fathers, 
wrote about A. D. 400. He says—in cap. 6, Epist. 2, ad Corinth—‘‘ Catechu- 
meni communicare non possunt, ete. —Catechumens cannot communicate at the 
Lord’s table, being unbaptized.”’ 

Austin, who wrote about A. D.500, maintaining the absolute necessity of 
administering the Lord’s Supper to infants—Epist. ad Bonaf. Epist. 106—re- 
marks: ‘“ Quod nisi baptizati, ete—Of which certainly they cannot partake 
unless they are baptized.’’ 

Bede flourished about A. D. 700. In his Hist. Eccl. Lib. 2 cap. 5, p. 63, he 
narrates the following incident: ‘‘ Three young men, princes of the Eastern Sax- 
ons, seeing a Bishop administer the Sacred Supper, desired to partake of it ag 
their royal father had done. To whom the Bishop replied—If you will be bap- 
tized in the salutary fountain as your father was, you may also partake of the 
Lord’s Supper even as he did; but if you despise the former, ye cannot, in any 
wise, receive the latter.”’ 

Theophylact, in a work—Cap. 4, Mat. p. 83—published about A. D. 1100, 
remarks: ‘‘ No unbaptized person partakes of the Lord s Supper.”’ 

Bonaventure, who wrote about 1200, observes—Apud Forbesium, Instruct." 
Historic. Theolog. lib. 10, cap. 4, sect. 9—‘‘ Faith, indeed, is necessary to all 
the sacraments, but especially to the reception of baptism, because baptism is the 
first among the sacraments, and the door to the sacraments.”’ 

Frid. Spanheim, who flourished about A. D. 1600, on the point before us as- 
serts—Hist. Christian, Col. 623—‘‘ Subjecta ad eucharistiam, etc.—None but 
baptized persons are admitted to the Lord’s table.”’ 

Lord Chancellor King wrote about A. D., 1700. He says—Enq. part 2. p. 44 
—‘‘ Baptism was always precedent to the Lord’s Supper; and none (ever) were 
admitted to receive the Eucharist till they were baptized. This is so obvious 
to every man that it needs no proof.”’ 

Now, we will give the views of several recent Pedobaptist writers : 

Dr. Wall avers—Hist. Inf. Bap. part. 2. ch. 9—‘‘ No church ever gave the com- 
munion to any persons before they were baptized. Among all the absurdities 
that ever were held, none ever maintained that any person should partake of the 
communion before they were baptized.’’ 

Dr. Manton observes—Supp. to Morn. Exer. p. 199—‘‘ None but baptized per- 

sons have a right to the Lord’s table.’’ 
* Dr. Doddridge says—Lectures, p. 510—‘‘It is certain that Christians in gen- 
eral, have always been spoken of, by the most ancient Fathers, as baptized per- 
sons. And it is also certain that, as far as our knowledge of primitive antiquity 
extends, no unbaptized person received the Lord’s Supper.”’ 

Dr. l)wight thus expresses his opinion—Syst. Theol. Serm. 160—‘“‘ It is an 
indispensable qualification for this ordinance, that the candidate for Communion 
be a member of the visible Church of Christ, in full standing. By this I intend, 
that he should be a person of piety; that he should have made a public profess- 
ion of religion; and that he should have been baptized.” 

The distinguished Dr. Griffin remarks: ‘ [ agree with the advocates for Close 
Communion in two points: 1. That baptism is the initiating ordinance which 
introduces us into the visible Church : of course, where there is no baptism, there 
are no visible churches. 2. That we ought not to commune with those who are 
not baptized, and of course are not Church members, even if we regard them as 
Christians. Should a pious Quaker so far depart from his principles, as to wish 
to commune with me at the Lord’s table, while he yet refused to be baptized, I 
could not receive him; because there is such arelationship established between 
the two ordinances that J have no right to separate them ; in other words, I have 
no right to send the sacred elements out of the Church.”’ 

The case supposed by Dr. Griffin actually occurred in the experience of the late 
venerable Bishop Moore, of the Episcopal Church, in Virginia. See Taylor, pp. 
23, 24, 25; 

The Episcopal Prayer-Book virtually makes baptism a prerequisite to the 
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‘¢ What is the true limit to Communion ?”’ is, however, 
a question which ought to be thoroughly discussed, and set- 
tled upon its own merits. For it is not right, save in de- 
fensive argument, to rely upon an untrue or uncertain pre- 
mise, even though it is generally admitted by our opponents. 
Nor is it, in this case, politic; since some Pedobaptists may 
refuse to admit this premise ; in which event, our argument, 
with them, falls to the ground; and, unless we can then 
sustain this rejected premise, we shall seem to have used it 
in bad faith, or at least without intelligent conviction of its 
truth. Besides, with a Baptist it does not avail as an argu- 
ment to prove, though it does favor the propriety of restrict- 
ing Communion to baptized persons, that nearly the whole 
Pedobaptist world believe and act upon this doctrine. He, 
af a bold and thinking man, will ask, ‘‘Are they right in 
this belief and practice ?’’ and, ‘‘ What are the grounds 
upon which the doctrine itself rests?’’ And, in point of 
fact, these questions are being asked, openly, and by men 
of prominence in the denomination, as well as more secretly, 
and by those less known to fame. Thus, no less a man 
than the author of the ‘‘ Principles and Practices of Bap- 
tists,’’ has, in that work, supported the so-called ‘‘ Bap- 
tist practice’’ of Close Communion, simply by the argu- 
mentum ad hominem, referred to; while he has gone so far 
as to say: ‘*The question may yet be raised among us all, 
whether this (baptism) is the true limit to Communion.’’— 
page 98. By which we understand the author to mean, 
not merely that all denominations have the right to discuss 
this question, which would be saying nothing; but that it 
is so far an unsettled one, that there is a propriety in its 
thorough re-discussion. Thus, also, Professor Ripley, in 
his recent review of Dr. Barnes’ pamphlet on ‘‘ Exclusive- 
ism,’’ suggests a similar view in the following paragraph, 
which we quote, partly with the intention of a subsequent 
reference : 


Lord’s Supper, by making Confirmation a prerequisite, to which baptism is a 
prerequisite. See the Order of Confirmation. The Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith does the same thing, making the Lord’s Supper an ordinance “ inthe 
Church,’’ and “baptism a sacrament of the New Testament ordained by Jesus 
Christ, for the solemn admission of the party baptized into the visible Church.” 
—See chap. xxvili: 1; xxix: 1. 
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** All that is said in these pages proceeds on the supposition, that the princi- 
ple is a true one which the author of the pamphlet before us acknowledges, and 
which is commonly laid down as an indisputable one, that baptism is a prerequi- 
site to Communion at the Lord’s table. The evidence on which this principle 
rests seems to be very strong ; viz. the original practice in the time of the apostles. 
Yet probably a line of argument may be struck out which would materially 
modify that principle in reference to the present condition of Christendom ; for 
Christianity, such is its genius and such its comprehensiveness, may contain 
some principles that will provide for exigencies created by the abnormal states 
into which individuals and churches may be brought. But such a line of argu- 
ment has not yet been struck out; or if it has, it has not been made sufficiently 
clear to gain general assent. If the principle referred to could be shown not to 
be true, or, in the existing circumstances of Christians, not to be binding, or, if 
the design intended to be answered by that principle could be shown to be now 
sufficiently answered in a different way, and thus Communion at the Lord’s ta- 
ble could now be properly placed on the simple ground of being disciples of 
Christ, or even of being publicly avowed disciples, no inconsistency would be 
involved in the united Communion which is thought so desirable, and in other 
acts of church-recognition.’’—pp. 52—3. 


The most prominent of our denominational journals have, 
within the last half year; contained communications from 
Baptists, in different parts of the country, expressing, to 
say the least, the absence of satisfactory conviction that 
Baptism is ‘‘ the true limit to Communion ;’’ and, recently, 
in some of these journals have appeared communications 
which, in view of the prevalence of inquiry on the subject, 
call for another treatise in defence of Restricted Commun- 
ion. We mention these circumstances, unimportant in 
themselves, as straws which show how the winds of opinion 
and feeling are blowing. The author himself is aware of 
not a few prominent Baptists, ministers and laymen, in dif- 
ferent States—men not suspected of heterodoxy—who, more 
or less cautiously, avow, at least, that the arguments com- 
monly used in favor of restricting Communion to the bap- 
tized, seem to them not entirely satisfactory. How many 
there are, practicing this restriction, who do so because 
they have received it from their fathers, or find it practiced 
by those around them, it were difficult to say, and not per- 
tinent to our present object to inquire ; though the fact that 
there are many such, would certainly be a reason for the re- 
discussion of the whole subject. In all the inquiry to which 
we have alluded, we rejoice. Not that we are glad to see 
dissatisfaction, in itself considered, upon any of our prin- 
ciples and practices, but because we would have them held 
intelligently ; because fearless, candid inquiry is what we 
ask from our Pedobaptist brethren ; because this alone can 
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secure intelligent conviction, while it can never jeopard the 
interests of truth, since 


“ Truth’s like a torch, the more it’s shook it shines ;” 


and because this spirit of inquiry is eminently manly and 
Christian. Nor can it be checked by dogmatic, suspicious 
opposition, though this opposition may prejudice the mind 
against the views defended with sucha spirit. Free inquiry 
is peculiarly the characteristic of the Baptist denomination, 
of our republican country, of this nineteenth century. It 
will, therefore, increase more and more. It should be met, 
as it can alone be successfully met, with toleration and ar- 
gument. 

In view of all the foregoing facts and considerations, we 
deem another essay upon the terms of Communion not only 
not impertinent, but called for, especially in the Christian 
Review, so long the organ of American Baptists, and the 
exponent and defender of their peculiar principles and prac- 
tices. We present our views, moreover, because, having 
reached them after painful doubts on the Communion ques- 
tion—doubts, we believe, as little engendered by mere feel- 
ing and prejudice as, in this world, and with infirm human 
nature, is well possible—we would fain hope that, though 
not claiming absolute originality, they may be deemed not 
wholly old, and may prove of some little service to other 
minds—not a few—which suffer with doubts similar to those 
which were our own.* 

In this paper, it is proposed to inquire, first, what consti- 
tutes regular qualification for sacramental Communion ; 
and, secondly, such qualification being ascertained, whether 
any modification thereof is warranted. We have placed at 
the beginning of these pages the titles of several works on 
the Communion question, not because we design a formal 
review of any of these works, which would destroy the 
unity of our own argument; but because that argument, 
in its natural course, incidentally meets, and, as we hope, 





*We feel it at once a privilege and a duty to acknowledge the kind and efficient 
aid of Rev. A. M. Pornpexrer, of Virginia, in the investigations, the result of 
which is here presented. 
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to some extent answers the prominent positions assumed in 
some of these works, while, by being compared with other 
arguments on the same general side, its peculiarity may 
more clearly appear. 

In solving the first of the questions propounded, we re- 
mark first, what none will deny, that Communion is a social 
ordinance. By this we mean that it is not one in which a 
single individual merely is concerned, as a subject, as in 
baptism ; but that its celebration involves, as the term com- 
munion itself implies, association. 

Our second remark is, that the association required is not 
of men indiscriminately who might choose to eat and drink 
together, and to call this the Lord’s Supper ; but that it is 
of those who, in whatever other respects they differ, agree 
in this one, that they are the professed subjects of the king- 
dom of God, the subjection professed being always generi- 
cally the same, and involving repentance, faith and conse- 
cration, whichever one of these may, in any case, be more 
prominently expressed. That such professed subjection is 
essential to participation in the Lord’s Supper, is evident 
alike from the circumstances of its institution, the nature of 
the ordinance, and the mode of its observance in apostolic 
times, and has been in all ages the unanimous belief of the 
Christian world. This proposition Mr. Whitney not only, 
in terms, admits, but contends for.— pp. 38 and seq. 

We now remark, that the profession made must be a good 
one. This seems involved in the very fact that a profess- 
ion is required at all. This, too, Mr. Whitney virtually 
admits, when he says the profession (not the piety) must be 
‘‘acknowledged.’’—pp. 38. What constitutes a good pro- 
fession, one which ought to be ‘‘ acknowledged,’’ is a ques- 
tion which, for the present, we leave untouched ; and only 
urge that such a profession is a prerequisite to the Lord’s 
Supper, and that, consequently, whatever inadequacy or 
irregularity there is in a profession (irrespective of the char- 
acter of the subject who makes it) does, just so far, render 
invalid and irregular the title to the Supper. If now there 
is, from any cause, a specific thing which is essential to a 
regular and complete profession, the absence of this thing 
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involves the absence of formal qualification for the Supper. 
We will illustrate and enforce our idea by referring to the 
profession of allegiance which the United States government 
requires of all foreigners who, removing to these shores, as- 
pire to the full privileges of citizenship. This profession 
must be made by a specific act, and the absence of this act 
would render invalid the title to all those other acts, of duty 
or of privilege, to which this is a prerequisite. We now 
urge, that the prescription, by the supreme power of any 
community, of a specific act for professing allegiance, does 
thereby constitute that act esstntial to a sufficient profession ; 
and we urge it upon the simple yet sufficient ground, that 
the necessity for the particular act, rests upon the same 
basis as the necessity for any profession at all—namely, the 
will of the law-making power.* 

Applying these principles to the subject in hand, we deem 
it proved, that regular qualification for the Lord’s Supper 
depends upon a profession of subjection to the kingdom of 
God, that this profession must be adequate, and that its ade- 
quacy depends upon the performance of whatever may have 
been prescribed, by the Lawgiver, as the act of profession. 

We are now ready for our last proposition, that Baptism 
is the Divinely prescribed act for professing subjection to the 





* We cannot resist the temptation to digress for a moment, and refer to Mr. 
Whitney’s method of evading, in anticipation, this line of argument. He ad- 
mits that a profession of religion is essential to participation in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and that baptism is the divinely prescribed act for making this profession ; 
but he declares that ‘a member of the visible Church is not a Scriptural subject 
for baptism,’’ (page 42,) and that Pedobaptists are, by virtue of their profession, 
members of the visible Church, (pp. 31—32,) whence it inevitably follows that 
they are ‘‘not Scriptural snbjects of baptism.’’ Verily a singular state of 
things, when the neglect of a duty absolves from that duty. Moreover, would 
Mr. Whitney tell what length of time being in the visible Church renders one an 
unfit subject for baptism? According to him, the exercise of faith and the decla- 
ration, made in any way, of its existence, introduce into the visible Church. 
But these conditions are fulfilled by every person who believes, immediately on 
avowing his faith; and, from the nature of the case, they always must be fulfil- 
led before baptism can be administered ; so that practically to carry out Mr. W.’s 
argument would entirely do away with baptism. Could there be a better proof, 
then, of the unsoundness of the argument? But Mr. W.’s instinct was stronger 
than his reasoning. He had been for years a member of a Pedobaptist church, 
and therefore ‘‘ not a Scriptural subject for baptism ;’’ yet when he became con- 
vinced of the invalidity of the so-called baptism which he had received, (proba- 
bly in infancy,) he abandoned practically the argument, still standing in his 
book, which we have just been considering, and showed that he regarded him- 
self a suitable subject for baptism, by submitting to that ordinance. 
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kingdom of God. This we shall attempt to prove from 
the New Testament, the statute-book which every Protestant 
regards as supreme and ultimate authority. If we succeed 
in our endeavor, we shall have answered the first of the 
inquiries proposed, and shall have ascertained that a pro- 
fession of subjection to the kingdom of God, made by bap- 
tism, constitutes regular qualification for participation in 
the Lord’s Supper. 

There is certainly no other ceremony than Baptism, 
whereby to profess allegiance to the kingdom of Christ ; 
since the only other one of that kingdom, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, is to be observed not specially at the beginning of, but 
throughout the life of allegiance. Hence if any ceremony 
is required for that purpose, Baptism must be that one. 
But it is even antecedently probable that a profession which 
introduces into a visible association, and to a participation 
in a visible, solemn ordinance will itself be made by some 
visible, formal, significant act. Moreover, Baptism, just 
such an act, does stand at the very beginning of the life of 
allegiance to Christ, and only there ; being (as all for whom 
we write will admit) the privilege of none but believers, and 
the immediate duty of all such. What more likely than 
that this act is initiatory, and designed visibly to profess 
that new life with the beginning of which it precisely and 
invariably coincides. Since a ceremony is probable at the 
very outset of the life of allegiance, by which to profess that 
allegiance, and since just one ceremony exists at that point, 
is it not equally probable that this ceremony is the appointed 
act for making the required public confession? Again, the 
ordinance of Baptism is strikingly symbolical both of those 
subjective facts which are involved in beginning a life of 
subjection to Christ, namely, purification in a two-fold 
sense from sin, death to the world and to the law, and a 
new life in and to Christ; and of those objective facts upon 
which such a life depends, namely the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. All this immersion does in most elo- 
quent pantomime declare ; and that in it the subject of it 
does in consequence visibly profess repentance, faith and 
consecration, is farther proved by the fact that the immer- 
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sion, into the Trinity, of an ignorant heathen, an atheist, 
a libertine, a worldling—in short, any one of whom the 
subjective facts symbolized could not be true, or who could 
not appropriately respect the objective facts set forth—the 
immersion of such would be universally esteemed a mockery 
anda lie. Many, even of those who seem to differ with us 
as to the design of Baptism, administering it to unconscious 
infants, feel the necessity for a faith which the Baptism is 
to profess. Hence they borrow from the probable future 
faith of the subject, and the sponsors go security (!) for its 
exercise.* It is, moreover, a significant fact, that the ad- 
mission of unconscious infants to so-called Baptism, is 
almost universally accompanied by the rejection of immer- 
sion ; we say almost universally, because the Greek Church 
still administers it to infants. Thus an unscriptural mode 
would seem to have been adopted in harmony with an un- 
scriptural subject.f But since (resuming our train of ar- 
gument) Baptism does, ex natura casus, constitute a profess- 
ion of allegiance to Christ, and since it is prescribed as the 
first duty of the believer, and since Christ requires outward 
profession of allegiance from his people as soon as their 
allegiance begins, do not these concurring facts indicate 
Baptism as the act by which to make this profession? Fi- 
nally, Baptism does by virtue of its being enjoined on all 
who ally themselves to Christ, and by its limitation to such 
constitute a mark of this class. But it is a mark assumed 
at the outset of the life of allegiance, and it is the only one 
assumed at this period ; it is thus constituted the prescribed 
act for publicly professing allegiance to Christ. 

We are as yet, however, only on the threshold of the 
subject. . The arguments adduced are based upon New Tes- 
tament truth, and are not without convincing power, but 
we shall proceed to examine specifically all the more prom- 
inent passages in the New Testament relating to Baptism, 
and upon this investigation rely chiefly for proof of the 
proposition now under consideration. 





* See Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary on ‘‘ Godfather.’’ 
t It is the sprinkling of infants which largely maintains sprinkling. As the 
former falls into desuetude, so will the latter, for more than one reason. 
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The passages first occurring are those which recount the 
labors of John, the forerunner. He announced the near 
approach of the kingdom of heaven, and in view of it en- 
joined, upon all who heard him, repentance and baptism. 
By the former they became spiritually qualified, as far as 
they could be, for citizenship in that kingdom; by the lat- 
ter they professed their internal preparation. This is evident 
from the language used. Matthew says, they “ were bap- 
tized of him... ... . confessing their sins.’’—Matt. iii: 6. 
The same evangelist gives John’s language, “I indeed 
baptize you... . unto repentance.’’—Matt. iii: 11. This 
passage is thus rendered and expounded by Dr. Doddridge: 
‘J indeed baptize you... . toengage you to the exercise 
of repentance, which, by submitting to that rite, you sol- 
emnly, profess.’ Mark and Luke call John’s baptism 
‘‘The Baptism of repentance for the remission of sins.’’ 
—Mark i: 4; Luke iii: 3. Leaving, for the present, 
the question, indeed not essential to our argument, as to the 
exact nature of John’s baptism, this much is certain, that 
it was a formal declaration of an internal and practical re- 
ception of the doctrines, whatever they were, which he 
taught; and that just this declaration, immediately upon 
the spiritual change which it set forth, was no less pre- 
scribed than was the change itself. From assuming only 
so much as this, we derive a strong analogical argu- 
ment to prove that baptism is still the act for outwardly pro- 
fessing that internal change which is essential to admission 
into the new kingdom. But we offer some reasons for be- 
lieving that the baptism of John differed not in essence from 
that subsequent to the death and resurrection of Christ ; 
that is, that the profession made was generically the same, 
namely, of allegiance to the new kingdom. If this is true, 
then baptism, which was prescribed not by John, but di- 
rectly by God, (Luke iii: 2—3,) as the act for professing 
subjection to the new kingdom, remains still, in the absence 
of any abrogation, the divinely prescribed means for effect- 
ing the same object. 

We proceed with some reasons for regarding John’s bap- 
tism essentially Christian baptism. First. It is distinctly 
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stated that the kingdom of heaven began with John. 
Thus, the evangelist Mark opens his history with these 
words: ‘‘ The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God ;’’ Mark i: 1; and then proceeds to introduce 
John as foretold, and as actually fulfilling the prediction. 
On this passage Dr. Adam Clarke says: ‘‘It is with the 
utmost propriety that Mark begins the gospel dispensation 
by the preaching of John the Baptist,’’ &c. Again, we 
read: ‘The law and the prophets were until John: since 
that time the kingdom of God is preached, and every man 
presseth into it.’’—Luke xvi: 16. Here it is clearly stated 
that one dispensation extended ‘‘ until John.’’ There ex- 
isted then no intermediate dispensation, but the kingdom of 
God was immediately ushered in, and many ‘ pressed into 
it;’’ or, as Matthew says, “‘ took it by force.’’—Matt. xi: 
12. The best commentary on these two passages is the his- 
tory itself, of the preaching of John, and its effects, as re- 
corded by Matthew and Luke. If an opponent quote the 
language of our Savior concerning John the Baptist: ‘* He 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he,”’ 
we reply, that though the kingdom began with him, he 
may not himself have been in it; he may have been like the 
porter, who opens the door to others, yet himself enters 
not. We know that John was not baptized, though the 
‘Son of God was; and that having introduced and baptized 
Christ, and having inducted many into the new kingdom, 
it was his lot to ‘‘ decrease,’’ like the moon fading into ob- 
scurity before the rising sun. The mere fact that John an- 
nounced the kingdom of heaven as to come, no more proves 
that it had not begun, than does the petition of our Lord’s 
Prayer, as used by us, prove that it has not come in any 
sense now. ‘The fact seems to be that the new kingdom 
‘‘began with John,’’ was more fully developed successively 
by the coming of Christ, his works and teachings, and 
finally by his death, resurrection, and the gift of the Spirit ; 
while its complete establishment is yet future. 

But, secondly, the character of John’s preaching indicates 
the character of the baptism which he and his disciples ad- 
ministered. He preached repentance—not a mere ‘‘ sorrow 
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for sin,’ but “yeravoa,” the best English synonym of which 
is ‘‘ change of heart ;’’ a change which induces as its effects 
sorrow for sin, and reformation of life. This is the etymo- 
logical signification of the word, since “vor,” means prima- 
rily ‘‘ disposition,’’ ‘‘temper,’’ ‘‘ turn of mind,’’ and only 
secondarily ‘‘thought,’’ ‘‘opinion,’’ ‘‘purpose.’? More- 
Over, pweravoca constantly occurs in the New Testament, in 
cases where it absolutely cannot mean anything less than 
becoming a true Christian. Such a case, illustrating many 
more, is this passage, ‘‘ Joy shall be in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons which ne-d no repentance.’’ That change of heart 
which John enjoined would, when Christ had come, issue in 
faithin him. If indeed many of those baptized by John were 
not, in the true gospel sense, converted, though, of course, 
lacking those clearer views which could not exist before the 
death and resurrection of Christ, then both the preaching 
and the baptism of John have lost their solemnity and sig- 
nificance, the former becoming exhortation to a merely out- 
ward morality, the latter an empty, earthly ceremony. 
The epitome, which Matthew and Luke give of John’s 
preaching, sufficiently indicates the radical spiritual charac- 
ter of his doctrine, as well as the earnestness of his spirit. 
He inveighs against the Sadducees and Pharisees, calling 
them a ‘‘ generation of vipers,’’ and warning them to ‘‘ flee 
from the wrath to come.’’ He tells them not to rely upon 
having ‘‘ Abraham for their father ;’’ that every one must 
repent for himself, and must so repent as to ‘‘ bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance.’’ When ‘the people,’’ and 
‘the publicans,’’ and ‘‘ the soldiers,’’ came to know what 
they should do, he exhorted each class to put away the sin 
which was peculiar to it. Now when we add that John 
preached ‘‘that they should believe on him that should 
come after him,’’ (Acts xix: 4,) and that he pointed to Je- 
sus, as ‘the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world,’’ we confess that we can scarcely conceive a better 
specimen of gospel preaching. But, as the preaching, so 
would be the character of the conversions which it instru- 
mentally produced. 
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Again. John placed his baptism in strong contrast with 
another baptism. ‘‘I indeed baptize you with water, unto 
repentance ..... . he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.’’—Matt. iii: 11. He gives no intima- 
tion of another water baptism, which he surely would have 
done, if his had been merely introductory. 

If some of the objective facts which are symbolized in 
baptism, were in John’s time still unrealized, the same was 
the case with all the baptisms antecedent to the resurrec- 
tion ; nay, this was still more,strikingly true concerning the 
facts set forth by the Supper, at its institution. All that is 
implied of the subjects of baptism, may readily have been 
true of those whom John baptized. The Holy Ghost, 
though in a peculiar sense the purchase of Christ’s blood, 
and therefore not formally sent till after his death and res- 
urrection, had not been inactive before. For the continued 
presence of that blessed Agent, David prayed, when he 
said, ‘‘ Take not thy Holy Spirit from me.’’ That Spirit, 
though less distinctly recognized, had been the Author of 
all the Old Testament piety, which apostles thought it not 
vain to hold up for imitation in all subsequent time. 
Where is the difficulty of supposing that, under John’s 
faithful preaching, this same Holy Ghost changed many 
hearts, inducing that death to sin and new life which bap- 
tism typifies? And, the washing away of guilt which it so 
beautifully figures;—why may this not have been true, 
seeing they were pointed to ‘‘the Lamb of God which tak- 
eth away sin’’—‘‘ the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world ?”’ 

We purposely omit sundry arguments commonly used 
to prove the proposition under consideration. Enough have 
been adduced to prove that the baptism of John was into 
essentially the same profession as that which is made in ev- 
ery Christian baptism, namely, of allegiance to the king- 
dom of heaven, that kingdom which God, through Christ, 
has set up in the world. But John derived his baptism, as 
a profession of that allegiance, directly from God.— (Luke 
iii: 2—3.) Therefore, the same ordinance, until abrogated, 
is God’s appointed means of professing the same great fact. 
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The baptism of Christ was unique, Much that is typified 
concerning other subjects of baptism, could not be literally 
predicated of him. He had no sins to renounce, no old sin- 
ful life to leave for a new and better. On the other hand, 
there was, doubtless, in his baptism, a deep significance, 
not possible in the case of any merely human being—a sig- 
nificance indeed not to be fully fathomed. This much, 
however, may be said. Baptism was an institution of di- 
rectly divine appointment. That, with the repentance 
which he preached, was ‘‘the word of God which came 
unto John,’’ (Luke iii: 2—3,) and John proclaimed it as of 
universal obligation in connection with the spiritual recep- 
tion, which he commanded, of the new kingdom. Christ, 
now, occupied a two-fold position. He was the Head of this 
new kingdom. As such, by submission to its initiatory or- 
dinance, he dignified that ordinance, and in the most im- 
pressive manner taught the duty of ‘ fulfilling every divine 
institution.’’ He was also the Sent of God; and in that 
capacity, he was subordinate to the Father. He came not 
to do his own will, but the will of him that sent him, and 
to finish his work. Accordingly, in being, at the very be- 
ginning of his public career, baptized, Christ publicly and 
most impressively declared his consecration to doing his 
Father’s will. He was, in some sense, to the Father what 
the believer is to Christ—a servant ; and by baptism, he de- 
clared his allegiance to the Father, as, by the same act, the 
believer declares his allegiance to Christ. And this view 
appears more probable, when the circumstances accompany- 
ing Christ’s baptism are considered. Coincident with his 
symbolic profession of subordination and of consecration, is 
the approving word of the Father, and the manifestation of 
the Holy Ghost, in the form of a dove, attesting to John 
that he was the Son of God 

Christ may also be regarded as identifying himself with 
man in his relations to the law of God, subjecting him- 
self not only to its requisitions, but to its penal sanctions. 
Personally, he had no sin to be sorry for, to turn from, for 
which to be punished or forgiven. But, as being in some 
sort a substitute for the race, and in a stricter sense the sub- 
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stitute of those saved through him—occupying their ‘* law 
place,’’ he was exposed to the suffering due to the guilty. 
Hence, as the sinner does, by baptism, signify his conscious- 
ness of guilt, his just liability to punishment, and his con- 
sequent dependence upon another for salvation, and point 
symbolically, even if he does not know it, to that substitute ; 
so Jesus, in his baptism, did proclaim the justice of the sen- 
tence of the law, and the need of atonement, and that he 
bore the sins of many—<did, by his immersion into, and by 
his emersion from the liquid grave, point forward to that 
bloody baptism of suffering even unto death, from which, a 
glorious conqueror, he should arise, and offer a gratuitous 
immunity to all those identified by faith with him. 

If the foregoing views are correct, then Christ’s baptism, 
while not precisely all in his case that baptism is in the 
case of his disciples, and in some respects infinitely more, 
was yet generically identical with it in design and signifi- 
cance. It was the enstamping the ordinance with the seal 
of his own personal and official dignity ; it was a public, 
formal profession of subordination and of allegiance made 
at the beginning of his public career ; it was a symbolical 
representation of those great necessities which he came to 
supply, and of those acts, essential to human salvation, 
which he would shortly perform. 

The next passage is John iv: 1, and needs, in this connect- 
ion, and for our present purpose, only a brief notice. Je- 
sus and John were both making disciples and baptizing 
them. The language at least fairly implies discipleship be- 
fore baptism, and baptism immediately after discipleship. 
These limits indicate not only the position of baptism, but 
its design, as a hadge of the new character and relation 
assumed. 

We now adduce the oft-discussed and confessedly difficult 
conversation of our Lord with Nicodemus. It would be 
manifestly out of place to attempt to justify our exposition 
in this article. Yet for those who receive this exposition, 
the passage affords the strongest confirmation of the views 
which we advocate. The kingdom of God referred to in 
this paragraph, is that community of professed believers in 
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Christ, peculiar to the new dispensation. The Savior de- 
clares to Nicodemus the essential conditions of admission 
into this kingdom—conditions involved in the foregoing de- 
finition, conversion, and a visible profession thereof. The 
Holy Ghost secures the first of these; the second is fulfilled 
in baptism. On the supposition that this is the meaning of 
the passage, baptism is by our Savior most explicitly set 
forth as the appointed act for professing allegiance to the 
kingdom of God, and thereby becoming a citizen of that 
kingdom, 

We next present the Baptismal Formula,* as contained 
in Matthew’s version of the apostolical commission: ‘‘ Go 
...... teach (uasyrevoare, disciple, make disciples of) all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching (8dacxorres, in- 
structing) them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.—Matt. xxviii: 19—-20. Itis generally agreed 
that ‘‘the name of the Father,’’ &c., is a periphrase for 
simply ‘‘ the Father ;’’ also that es zo ovoua, which in the com- 
mon version is rendered ‘‘ in the name,’’ should be rendered 
‘into’? or *‘unto’’ the name. Adopting these changes, we 
read: ‘*Go make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
into (or unto) the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’ 
Without otherwise defeindiane this version, we will cite in its 
favor the testimony of several eminent commentators, to- 
gether with their views as to the import of the formula. 


Dr. Judson says of the common rendering ‘‘in the name, i. e. by the authority 
of,’ that it is ‘“‘ unsupported by the Greek, and unanimously discarded by all 
modern Biblical critics, English, “PR and German.—Memoir of Dr. Jud- 
son, by Francis Wayland, D.D., Vol. ii: p. 146. 

Archibald McClean, pastor of the Baptist church, Edinburgh, and author ofa 

valuable work on the Apostolical Commission, from which we shall take occa- 
sion, in another connection, to quote, aoe in this work, pp. 112—113, *‘ The 
phrase, ‘in the name,’ sometimes signifies . . . by the authority of, and doubtless 
baptism ought to be administered with a view to God’s authority. 
But here, the expression into the name, chiefly signifies into the faith of the gos- 
pel. . . To baptize § jnto the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ is to baptize into the faith or doctrine of the gospel, 
which is testified by the Divine Three who are one.” 

Dr. Clarke says of the formula: “ Baptism, properly speaking. signifies a full 
and entire consecration of the person to the service and honor of that bei ng in 
whose name it is administered.’’ 








* See an able discussion on this subject in Christian Review, (to which we are 
indebted for most of the citations from commentators, ) Vol. xx: page 281. 
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Macknight adopts the words of Locke, that to be baptized into the name of any 
person, or into a person, is ‘‘solemnly to entef one’s self a disciple of him into 
whose name he is baptized, and to profess that he submits himself implicitly to 
his authority, and receives his doctrines and rules.’’ 

Dr. Barnes rejects the common rendering, ‘ in the name of,’’ together with its 
interpretation, ‘“‘ by the authority of,’’ and says of the formula: '‘To be baptized 
unto any one is publicly to receive and adopt him as a religious teacher or law- 
giver, to receive his system of religion.’’ ‘‘So to be baptized in the name of the 
Father, &c.,.means publicly bya significant rite, to receive the system of religion ; 
to bind the soul to obey his law ; to be devoted to him.’’ 

Dr. Dwight declares, that ‘‘persons are baptized not in, but info the name of 
the Father, &c., that is, they are in this ordinance, publicly and solemnly intro- 
duced into the family, and entitled in a special manner to the name of God.’’ 

Stuartsays of the language of this formula, and of parallel passages: ‘* The 
idea, for substance, is, that by baptism we become consecrated to any. person or 
thing, appropriated (as it were) to any person or thing, so as to belong to him or 
toit, in a manner peculiar, and involving a special relation, and consequent spe- 
cial duties and obligations.”’ 


The commission, then, with the interpretation thus pre- 
sented and sustained, enjoins that disciples are to be baptized 
into or unto God, in his three-fold manifestations ; that is, 
that they are, by baptism, to dedicate themselves to God, 
and to receive God in the various relations in which the 
three persons of the Trinity present themselves to men in 
the gospel. Than this, no Scripture could more strongly 
sustain our position, both on account of the great strength 
and explicitness of the language, and on account of 
the authority which belongs to it as the last command, 
the solemn, formal, permanent commission of the Di- 
vine Savior. On this commission alone, we should be 
willing to rest our proposition, that baptism is the divinely 
prescribed act for professing allegiance to the kingdom of 
heaven, and is therefore essential to a formal, adequate pro- 
fession. And if it seems strange to any that we have pre- 
ceded and shall follow this with many other passages, when 
this is of itself so decisive, we reply, that we desire not only 
to avail ourselves of the force of the cumulative argument, but 
also to show the prominence and the importance which the 
New Testament gives, even to the exclusion of every other 
act, to Baptism as the means of avowing allegiance to the 
kingdom of heaven ;—with a view to rebut those proposi- 
sitions, coming even from those who admit the prescription 
of believers’ baptism, lightly to set it aside, or to substitute 
something else in its place. 

3y the plan of argument adopted in this article, we are 
precluded from using the customary argument drawn from 
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the order, which the commission prescribes, of baptism and 
other duties. We will, however, here, at least parentheti- 
cally, state that argument, and repel two objections com- 
monly urged against it. There are three sets of duties to 
be performed by the apostles, and by their successors ; first, 
to preach Jesus Christ, and to exhort men to believe on 
him; this coming under the head of “ paSnreveare,” ‘* make 
disciples of ; second, to baptize all who declare that they do 
thus believe ; third, to instruct (dda0xew) these baptized be- 
lievers in all other duties which Christ commanded. And, 
corresponding to the course enjoined on those who preach, 
is that prescribed for those who hear; first, to believe in 
Christ, or become disciples ; second, publicly to profess this 
faith by being baptized ; and third, to perform other Chris- 
tian requirements. The order of these steps is clearly pre- 
scribed. Faith must precede baptism, and baptism precede 
any other ordinance, just as much as faith must be exercised, 
and baptism, or any other ordinance observed. 

Some objector* will say faith must precede baptism in- 
deed, but it is because faith is inherently precedent, while 
baptism need not precede Communion, since between these ‘ 
there is no natural connection. The fallacy here consists 
in assigning the natural precedence of faith to its profession 
by baptism, as the reason for our observing such an order, 
We should observe it, because prescribed, and just as much 
if a reason in the nature of things did not appear.—(vid. 
seq.) In like manner, we should preserve the relation of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper equally with that of faith 
and baptism, though the reasons for the order in the latter 
case may be more apparent. So satisfied are we as to the 
correctness and the bearing of this principle, that we do not 
care to fall back upon a proposition of which we are, how- 
ever, fully convinced, that there is a connection, less appa- 
rent perhaps, but no less natural, between baptism and 
Communion, than between faith and baptism. We believe 
that baptism does not any more profess a relation induced 
by faith, than does Communion profess a relation consumma- 
ted by, and incomplete without baptism. 











* Robert Hall. 
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The other objection to the argument for making baptism 
a prerequisite to the Lord’s Supper, drawn from the order 
in the commission, presents itself in the form of a reductio 
ad absurdum.* If baptism is to precede other duties, then 
all others, equally with partaking of the Lord’s Supper, are 
illegal. We answer that all duties which depend for their 
obligation upon the statute law of Christ are subsequent to 
baptism—sacramental Communion is such an one. But the 
moral duties of Christianity—as love to God, prayer, broth- 
erly kindness, and the like—are due before and indepen- 
dently of any statute. It is just here that we steer clear of 
what is knownas ‘Old Landmarkism,’ a system (if it deserves 
that name) which is winning its conquests, especially in the 
West, and which we regard as clearly erroneous. Just 
here is the principle by which we refuse sacramental Com- 
munion to the unbaptized, while we do not hesitate to unite 
in devotional exercises with such of them as preach, whether 
in their pulpits or our own—the principle by which we an- 
swer the ‘‘ Old Landmark’’ charge of inconsistency, and of 
refusing to follow our own arguments to their legitimate re- 
sults. If the question were whether we are to recognize 
unbaptized men as officially qualified to preach and to ad- 
minister the ordinances, we could not hesitate to answer in 
the negative, and respectfully but firmly to decline the prop- 
osition. We would do so on the same ground that we would 
refuse sacramental Communion with such persons, namely, 
that the office of the gospel minister, like the Lord’s Supper, 
is an institution of Christ,—a provision of statute law, and 
therefore dependent upon baptism, which is absolutely the 
first statutory requirement of the disciple of Christ. We, 
however, take the broad ground that to speak what he 
knows and feels, of the claims and love of God, of the sal- 
vation which is in Christ Jesus, of a heaven to be sought, 
and of a hell to be shunned—in short, of the doctrines and 
duties of our common Christianity—is the high privilege, 
and imperative, solemn duty of every one who has been 
renewed in the spirit of his mind. Nay, more than this, 





* Robert Halland S. W. Whitney. 
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he not only may innocently, and in duty must thus speak— 
he not only is as a moral agent free from blame, and doing 
his simple duty, but his course itself (which is ever to be 
distinguished from the mere agent) is legal, and another is 
right to sanction and approve that course. Such speaking 
is one of the moral duties of Christianity, entirely inde- 
pendent of any statutory provisions whatever. As to the 
times, the circumstances, the extent of such speaking—all 
this must be decided on grounds of expediency, and by just 
those considerations which would govern any other question 
of mere expediency. The simple point to be decided, when 
a& man proposes to speak, both by himself and by others 
who are asked to sanction him, is this: ‘Is he likely, all 
things considered, to do good by speaking, to do, on the 
whole, more good by speaking than by not speaking?’’ If 
this question is satisfactorily answered in the affirmative, 
then he ought to speak, and we would bid him ‘ God 
speed.”’ Now just on this ground do we hold “ pulpit 
communion ’’ with an unbaptized minister. He is able to 
speak to edification. He knows the truths of the gospel. 
He is a Christian, and has therefore experimental acquaint- 
ance with those truths. He enjoys the confidence of the 
people as a sincere, upright man. He has the gift of utter- 
ance. There can be no doubt that the Holy Spirit uses his 
preaching to edify saints and to convert sinners, and that 
by his preaching far greater good is done than would be 
done by his refraining. While therefore we cannot regard 
him as any more entitled to preach than any other unor- 
dained man of similar gifts, we cannot regard him, on the 
other hand, as less so, and we cannot but give him, on the 
simple ground that he has a right to speak, and will prob- 
ably accomplish, on the whole, and all things considered, 
more good by speaking than by keeping silent, cur co-oper- 
ation, our sympathy, our prayers for his success. If we, in 
the providence of God, are in his congregation, we can 
thankfully hear the truth from his lips ;—neither of which 
consistent ‘‘ Old Landmarkism’”’ would allow. We can, if 
desired, assist in the service by reading a hymn or Scripture, 
or by leading in prayer, and we are glad thus to be able to 
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testify our fraternal feeling. If, moreover, this unbaptized 
brother desires to occupy our pulpit, and have the use of 
our meeting-house, and the ear of our congregation,—all 
that he may proclaim truth which we both love, and there 
are no reasons against it peculiar to the particular case, 
then, we are free to say, that while he has no absolute claim 
for these things, Christian courtesy, and regard for truth 
and for the common cause, should incline us cheerfully, 
heartily to grant them. Nor do we in all this at all recog- 
nize this unbaptized Christian brother as a member, much 
less as an officer of a visible or of the visible Church. Our 
idea of his position is just that of the advocate of the ‘‘ Old 
Landmark ;”’ nor do we boast of our greater freedom from 
bigotry, because we deem unwarranted and unjustifiable 
the means which ‘‘ Old Landmarkism’”’ adopts of showing 
this idea, If it be retorted that Pedobaptist ministers will 
not thank Baptists for pulpit communion on such grounds 
as we have avowed, our answer is, that our object should be 
to find out and do what is right, and not what will be pop- 
ular. If it be said that the majority of Pedobaptists will 
understand our pulpit communion with their ministers as 
endorsing the official character of those ministers, and so of 
those who send them forth, and also the validity of their 
baptism; we reply, that we are no more responsible for 
their wrong interpretation of our conduct in this regard, 
than we are for their inferring (as they constantly do) a want 
of Christian fellowship on our part, because we decline par- 
ticipation with them at the Lord’s table. In both cases, we 
should on every suitable occasion define our position; and 
for the rest, leave the truth and the right to Him who can 
and who will take care of them. 

Returning from this digression, which is, however, far 
from foreign to our general subject, and resuming the topic 
immediately under consideration, we shall now cite several 
passages from the Acts, showing that it was the practice of 
the apostles to require a profession of faith by baptism, as 
the immediate duty of all who received the gospel, and 
therefore antecedently to any other Christian observance, 
But, before doing this, we will state what we believe to be 
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the authority of the example of the apostles. Whatever 
they did, in their official capacity, was as truly inspired as 
what, in this capacity, they wrote. All that they did in 
preaching, instructing inquirers, delivering or administer- 
ing the ordinances, organizing churches, executing discip- 
line, and the like, was done officially, since these were the 
very things which they were appointed to do. In like 
manner, whatever was done by the disciples under imme- 
diate apostolic supervision, may be regarded as having apos- 
tolic sanction; and whatever was thus done by them, as a 
divine institution, is to be regarded as such. Accordingly, 
the practice of the apostles, in their official capacity, and of 
the disciples under their direction, comes to us with all the 
binding force of statute law. At the same time, we do not 
believe that the apostles made any strictly new law. Not 
even they shared the legislative prerogative with the ‘one 
Lawgiver.’’ It was theirs to put into operation that simple 
mechanism which his own divine wisdom had constructed. 
They were to execute, with infallible freedom from error, 
those great laws which he had ordained. Their example 
is the concrete form—the embodiment of his provisions. 
It is the interpretation of statute law—the common law of 
Christianity, being, in fact, the only common law which 
Christianity has; since, after the apostles and the disciples 
immediately under their direction, not even the clearest and 
the most unanimous example of uninspired men, has either 
the force of law, or more than a presumption in favor of any 
interpretation of law. We cite one or two apposite sen- 
tences from McClean on the apostles. 


“They (the apostles) had not only to explain the true sense and spirit 
of the Old Testament, .... but also to give forth the New Testament 
revelation to the world, which was to be the wnalterable standard of faith 
and practice in all succeeding generations. It was therefore absolutely 
necessary that they should be secured against all error and mistake by 
the infallible dictates of the Spirit of truth. Accordingly, Christ prom- 
ised, and actually bestowed on them, the Spirit—to teach them all things 
—to bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever he had said unto 
them—to guide them into all truth. . . . . Their word, therefore, 
must be received not as the word of men, but (as it is in truth) the word 
of God. . . . . They had the care of all the churches. They had 
ae ea their faith and order as models to future ages, &c., &e.”— 
pp- LO—11. 





Careful attention to the history of the infant Church, as 
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given in the book of Acts, will reveal a ‘‘ repeated alterna- 
tion of particular narratives and general descriptions.’’ * 
It is with the former of these that we have now principally 


to do, and we proceed, for brevity’s sake, to group together 
a few of them. 


** When they heard (Peter’s sermon) they were pricked in their heart, 
and said unto Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, ‘Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?’ Then Peter said unto them, ‘ Repent and be baptized 


every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins. 
? 


er rel a ae Then they that gladly received his word were bap- 
tized, and the sume day there were added unto them about three thous- 
and souls, And they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers.”—Acts ii: 37—42. 
“‘ Then Philip ... preached unto him (the Eunuch) Jesus. And as they 
went on their way, they came unto a certain water; and the Eunuch 
said, ‘See, here is water, what doth hinder me to be baptized?” And 
Philip said, ‘If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest.’ And he 
answered and said, ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God’ . . 

And he baptized him.”—viii: 34—38. ‘“ And he (i. e. Saul) trem- 
bling and astonished, said, ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ And 
the Lord said unto him, ‘.... it shall be told thee what thou must do.’ 
~~ And the Lord said unto Ananias, ‘. . . inquire . . for one called 
Saul of Tarsus; for behold he prayeth” . . . . . And Ananias.. 
. . putting his hands on him, said, ‘ Brother Saul, the Lord hath sent me 
that thou mightest receive thy sight and be filled with the Holy Ghost.’ 
And immediately there fell from his eyes as it had been scales: and he 
received sight forthwith, and arose and was baptized... . and straight- 
way he preached Christ.”—ix: 6—20, ‘Then he (the jailer) ... fell 
down before Paul and Silas... and said, ‘Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved?’ And they said, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house.’ And they spake unto him the word of the 
Lord, and to all that were in his house. And he took them the same 
hour of the night, and washed their stripes, and was baptized, he and all 
his, straightway.”’—xvi : 29—33. 


But brief comment is necessary upon these passages. In 
every case presented, we find, in accordance with the com- 
mission, the following things, namely; first, the gospel 
preached, and thereby disciples, believers made; second, 
these disciples are baptized, and thereby profess their new 
character and relation, the main idea being the same, 
though sometimes faith and sometimes repentance is men- 
tioned ; and then, this profession being thus made, they are 
ready for farther instruction, and for subsequent duties, and 
such instruction and duties are in several cases intimated. 
This invariable procedure, on the part of those whose con- 
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duct is presented for the imitation of the Christian world in 
all succeeding ages, affords the strongest confirmation, were 
confirmation needed, that baptism is divinely prescribed as 
the immediate and universal duty of those becoming sub- 
jects of the kingdom of Christ, whereby to symbolize and 
profess the new character and relation assumed. 

A few citations from the Pauline epistles shall close our 
array of evidence on the question before us. Our interpre- 
tation of the passages to be adduced is that of commentators 
generally, whose language in detail, want of room prevents 
us from giving. Taking as sufficiently proved that baptism 
is divinely prescribed as the immediate duty of every disci- 
ple of Christ, the following references are made, to prove, 
more fully even than has yet been done, the design of bap- 
tism as the formal setting forth of what # involved in be- 
coming a disciple, and we do not propose to expound the 
passages cited any farther than is necessary for our imme- 
diate purpose. 

The following language is used, Romans vi: 3, 4: ‘*‘ Know 
ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ, were baptized into his death? Therefore we are 
buried with him by baptism into death: that like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life.’” The lan- 
suage, ‘‘ baptized into Jesus Christ,’’ is similar in import 
to the formula already commented upon, and signifies bap- 
tized into a profession of devotion to Christ, and of union 
with him. The words, ‘‘ baptized into his death,’’ ‘‘ buried 
with him by baptism into death,’’ refer to the symbolical 
representation, made in baptism, of the believer’s partici- 
pation or fellowship with Christ in Christ’s death—the 
death of Christ being for, that of believers to sin. The 
general tenor of the whole of this beautiful passage, as evi- 
denced by the context, is that the believer’s death to sin 
renders it impossible, and the symbolical declaration of this 
death by his baptism renders it inconsistent for him to live 
any longer in sin, but that this death secures, and its decla- 


ration in the act of baptism promises and demands newness 
of life. 
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In Galatians iii: 27, the apostle says, ‘‘ For as many of 
you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.’’ 
Baptism into Christ is here declared to be synonymous with 
a symbolical putting on of Christ. This latter expression 
is in allusion to the custom of actors who assumed the 
name, and garb and manner of those whom they person- 
ated, and was in common use among the Greeks. Thus, 
with this idea, ‘‘ Dionysius Hal., speaking of Appius and 
the rest of the Decemviri, says, ‘‘ They were no longer the 
servants of Tarquin, but they clothed themselves with him ; 
that is, they imitated and aped him in every thing. Euse- 
bius, in his life of Constantine, says the same of his sons. 
‘They put on their father ;’ that is, they seemed to enter 
into his spirit agd views, and to imitate him in all things.’’* 
Now, in like manner, in becoming a Christian, one may be 
said to ‘‘put on Christ,’’ and, in proportion as he is a 
Christian, to be clothed with, to wear Christ; that is, he 
takes the character of Christ, and identifies himself with 
Christ. It is with this meaning that the apostle says, (Ro- 
mans xiii: 14,) ‘“‘ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ ;’’ and in 
the passage before us, it is declared that baptism into 
Christ is the symbolical declaration that Christ is put on— 
his character assumed, his cause espoused. 

The apostle opens his first letter to the Corinthians by re- 
buking the divisions existing among them, one party being 
for Paul, another for Apollos, etc. He shows the inconsist- 
ency of such a course, by reference to the profession which 
they had made in their baptism. He asks, ‘‘ Were ye bap- 
tized into the name of Paul,”’ (es ro ovoua Iavaov,) that you 
should call yourself a disciple of Paul? The argument is 
that they were not disciples or followers of any human 
leader, seeing they had not been baptized into a profession 
of allegiance to any such, but of Christ, to whom they had 
professed allegiance and union, in being baptized unto him. 

The conclusion of our argument is that baptism, as the 
divinely prescribed means, and the only divinely prescribed 
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means of professing allegiance to the kingdom of Christ, 
constitutes the only adequate profession of this allegiance. 
That it is prescribed, and prescribed for this purpose, none, 
we presume, who have considered the evidence presented, 
will deny. That there is no other ceremonial means provi- 
ded for making this profession, must also be granted. Per- 
haps, however, it may still be objected, that there are other 
ways of professing allegiance to Christ, besides baptism,— 
ways sanctioned by the New Testament; since it may be 
declared by the tongue, and yet more eloquently by the life 
itself; as it is written, ‘‘If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation ;’’ and, 
‘* By their fruits shall ye know them.’’ Of these two ca- 
ses, we will notice the last, first. It is evident that a life 
cannot be a profession, or a substitute for it, because, the 
two are always spoken of as different things which may or 
may not agree; and because, also, a good life, without a 
formal profession, would not comply with Christ’s require- 
ment to confess him before men—might leave many in 
ignorance of the principle of the new life—might even dis- 
honor him, by allowing the good fruits of the gospel to be 
attributed to worldly morality ; because, immediately on the 
exercise of faith, antecedently to the opportunity of giving 
unmistakable evidence of the changed heart by a changed 
life, or in the case where the life has always been outwardly 
moral, it is a solemn duty to avow allegiance to Christ ; and 
because where two things are required—as by Christ, a pro- 
fession and a correspondent life—one of these cannot be sub- 
stituted for the other. A good soldier enlists, and then 
fights. The latter may better prove his devotion than the 
former; but the latter should neither precede nor supersede 
the former, and it could never be its substitute. To take 
now the other case ;—in the passage quoted, the conditions 
of salvation are presented, namely, heart-faith, and a lip- 
confession. Unwillingness to make the latter would indi- 
cate the absence or defectiveness of the former. Now we 
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have never supposed baptism to be essential to salvation. 

The only question is whether, forgiveness being awarded on 

the conditions of faith and its avowal, this fact constitutes a 

reason for setting aside that which is admitted to: be the 

prescribed act for profession. Is the lip-confession an alter- 
native, that it may in some cases take the place of baptism ? 

This cannot be, since baptism is itself always required. 

This, then, being the case, a lip-confession, good in its 
place, and as far as it goes, cannot alone constitute a suffi- 
cient profession. It may with faith secure salvation: it 
may with a holy life entitle to Christian recognition and fel- 
lowship. We believe that it does both of these. But it 
does not, cannot alone, induct according to Christ’s plan, 
into the number of his professed followers ;—cannot initiate 
into a visible church, or into the visible Church. And in 
this position, we suppose that the Pedobaptist world would 
agree with us. It were easy to see that the requisition of 
something more than a lip-confession not only exists, but is 
proper. To give but two reasons ;—the lip-confession is to 
be oft repeated through the Christian life, while the profess- 
ion which is to indicate the act of beginning that life, must, 
from the nature of the case, be a single thing, not to be re- 
peated, but peculiar to just that period. And further, as 
such a confession must, in every case, precede baptism, if it 
would subserve the same purposes, then baptism might, in 
every case, be dispensed with. 

We have now answered the first of the two questions pro- 
posed for solution. We ask the reader to review our prop- 
ositions. If he admits them, he cannot deny the conclu- 
sion. They are as follows: Communion is a social ordi- 
nance; the association is of those who agree in having pro- 
fessed allegiance to the kingdom of Christ; this profession 
must be adequate; its adequacy depends upon the doing 
whatever the New Testament prescribes for the purpose ; 
baptism is the act thus prescribed for this profession ; 
therefore a profession of allegiance to the kingdom of 
Christ, made by baptism, constitutes regular qualification 
Tor participation in the Lord’s Supper, and participation 
without this qualification is an irregularity, something 
outside of, and not contemplated or provided for by law. 
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We now approach the second inquiry proposed: Scrip- 
tural baptism being ascertained to constitute regular quali- 
fication for the Lord’s Supper, does any warrant, express or 
implied, exist, under any circumstances and from any 
cause, for allowing irregular admission to the Supper, for 
making provision which the New Testament does not make, 
and for a modification of the law ? 

And upon this question our first remark is, that upon 
those who take the affirmative rests the burden of proof, 
which proof must be more than merely presumptive. A 
general rule having been established, no exception can be 
admitted until also established; nor can the exception 
be allowed on less ground than that which establishes the 
rule. Here, then, we might plant ourselves, declining to 
prove that no warrant exists for departure from the law, 
and demand that those who assume such a warrant prove it 
unequivocally and positively. 

We propose, however, to do more than we are bound to 
do—to prove that there is no warrant for departing from 
the literal prescription of the New Testament. 

All that is prescribed as to the circumstances of an ordi- 
nance is as obligatory as the ordinance itself, since both the 
ordinance and the circumstances derive their binding force 
from the same source ;—this being not the perceived fitness 
of things, but the will of the Lawgiver, which is supreme 
and ultimate. For every prescription, reasons, doubtless, 
influenced Him. These we may often see, and seeing 
them, as in the case of the beautiful significance of baptism, 
our faith may be propped by our reason, and our feeling 
may aid our principle ; but, in the case when, the prescrip- 
tion being clear, we can see no reason for it, our obligation 
to implicit, literal obedience is no whit less, while such a 
case tests whether our religion is that of stern principle or 
not, whether our faith is strong enough to stand without 
props. But we have seen, and it is now taken for granted, 
that the order of the ordinances is as truly prescribed as the 
ordinances themselves ; therefore the former, though the rea- 
sons for it may not be so palpable, is at least justas binding as 
the latter ; and he who should ignore the prescribed relation of 
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the ordinances could surely not consistently reproach an- 
other who should dispense with the ordinances themselves, 
since the relation no less than the ordinances is a matter of 
definite prescription. 

Statute law is, from its very nature, exclusive, and posi- 
tively rejects anything not prescribed as a substitute for 
what is prescribed ; for, in all statute law, human and di- 
vine, it were impossible specifically to enumerate the infi- 
nite number of conceivable things which might be done 
in the stead of the one thing enjoined, and hence the only 
way to forbid them is, to make the prescription of a certain 
thing virtually exclude every other thing as a substitute 
therefor, and render it as such positively unlawful. And 
this idea practically obtains with regard to all statute law. 
Thus, a provision making a certain sort of money a legal 
tender does, in default of any other provision, exclude every 
other sort, and render it absolutely illegal. Thus, also, 
personal faith being prescribed as the condition of receiving 
baptism, it is distinctly involved that no other qualification 
can be substituted therefor, and that such a substitution 
would be not only outside of, and not provided for by law, 
but in direct disobedience to law. The same is true as to 
baptism itself. If baptism is prescribed as the initiative or- 
dinance of the visible kingdom of Christ, every thing else 
is excluded as a substitute ; and the introduction of another 
act than that prescribed, in the stead of that act, whether 
sprinkling or pouring, is as unlawful as to ignore and neg- 
lect the whole matter. We cannot see why the same prin- 
ciple should not hold good in the case especially under con- 
sideration ; and if it does, then a formal profession of sub- 
jection to Christ’s kingdom, by submitting to baptism, 
being, as has been proved, the prescribed antecedent to par- 
ticipation in sacramental communion, the substitution of 
any other thing therefor is not only not provided for, not 
positively allowed, but positively provided against and for- 
bidden. 

We proceed to remark that, in interpreting statute law, 
we have nothing to do with general principles, save where 
specific directions are wanting, and that strict interpreta- 
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tion and literal obedience constitute the only safeguard 
against error and against sin; also that in the interpreta- 
tion of a statute, we must place ourselves in the times and 
circumstances in which it was given, and not presume to 
change it to meet changing times and circumstances, Thus 
we see the impropriety of arguing against restricted Com- 
munion (admitting it to be prescribed) from its supposed 
uncharitableness.* We see, also, that to say that peculiar 
circumstances caused a certain restriction made by a statute, 
and that, those circumstances having ceased to exist, this 
restriction should not now be practiced, is to reason most 
fallaciously. It is to assume, what could surely never be 
proved, that certain peculiar circumstances, which seem to 
us to have justified a prescribed restriction, were what re- 
ally and alone did justify it before the Lawgiver, and in- 
duce him to make it a part of his law. For instance, it is 
plead} that the reason why in apostolic times none but 
baptized persons were, or would have been admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper, is that the being in those times unbaptized, 
proved the absence of piety, since Christians would not have 
rejected the direct teaching of inspired men; while we ad- 
mit the piety of many now whom we regard unbaptized. 
The fallacy consists in making that the reason, the only rea- 
son, which is not the only conceivable reasen, and which 
couid not be the only possible reason, for the limit to sac- 
ramental Communion in apostolic times. The mere non- 
existence of that reason for the law, does not invalidate the 
law, since other reasons for it, just as good, may and doubt- 
less do still exist; since, in fact, we have nothing to do 
with reasons for a law, and since this, without any hint of 
abrogation, still stands upon the statute book. The fact, 
taken as proved, in this part of our argument, that baptism 
is the prescribed antecedent to the Supper, is, then, prima 
facie evidence that it is so to remain, in the absence of any 
provision to the contrary from the Lawgiver himself; and 
the existence of such provision in the New Testament— the 
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only code of the kingdom of Christ—is not pretended by 
any. This argument for limiting sacramental Communion 
to the baptized is surely sufficient for Protestants—not to 
say Baptists. Those who would occuppy a more latitudi- 
narian ground, must defend it by reasoning essentially pa- 
pal in its spirit, and equally justifying the pretensions and 
encroachments of Papacy itself. He who admits that 
Christ has prescribed baptism as a condition of Communion, 
and yet, from a regard to feeling, or from motives of expe- 
diency, or from obedience to his own notions of what is 
proper, or from any other cause whatsoever, presumes to 
admit unbaptized persons to sacramental Communion, 
does, in effect, though perhaps unconsciously, contend that 
either something which he calls the Church, or else every 
individual for himself has the right to modify, and alter, 
and abridge and add to the statutes of Christ. The former 
of these is essentially the doctrine of Rome; the latter, a 
doctrine perhaps even worse. Where could a limit to its 
operation be assigned? Does it not, logically atleast, lead 
to an utter subversion of Christ’s authority, and to a reject- 


ion of the Holy Scriptures as the only, the infallible rule of 


faith and of practice? It is needless to trace the process 
by which these results are reached, since it is so brief and 
obvious that all can see the end from the beginning. And, 
on the other hand, as the admission of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, both logically and practically involves the ad- 
mission of their plenary inspiration, so does the admission 
of the authority of the Scriptures asa rule of action, in like 
manner, necessitate their reception as the only, the all-sufii- 
cient, the supreme and final rule on all matters concerning 
which they teach. 

The conclusion, then, of the whole matter is that only 
Scripturally baptized persons are legally entitled to the 
Lord’s Supper. Believing then, as Baptists do, that Pedo- 
baptists do not belong to this class, Baptists, though loving 
and esteeming many Pedobaptists as Christians, and ex- 
tending to them a hearty Christian fellowship, yet cannot, 
consistently or conscientiously, though they would love to do 
so, participate with them in sacramental Communion. Pe- 
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dobaptists should respect these scruples, and not accuse 
Baptists of illiberality in this matter. It is pleasing to 
know that the most eminent Pedobaptists have borne un- 
equivocal and cheerful testimony to the consistency and pro- 
priety of the Baptist position on the Communion question. 
(See Note, at the outset of this article.) 

But may not Pedobaptists commune, and ought they not 
to do so? This is a question asked by the advocates of 
open Communion—asked with an air of triumph, as if the 
necessary affirmative answer must also involve free Commu- 
nion ; and we admit that the answers given by most writers 
for close Communion seem to tend to this. For instance, 
Prof. Curtis admits that Pedobaptist soeieties are churches, 
and contends that the Supper belongs to churches. If this 
is true, these churches have a legal right to commune; and 
it would therefore be no more illegal for a Baptist to com- 
mune with one of them, than with a Baptist church to 
which he did not belong. This mode of argument ignores 
—not to say denies—the special connection between baptism 
and the Supper, which makes the former essential to the le- 
gality of the latter ; it would, moreover, have no force save 
with those who admit that a person may commune only 
with the particular (local) church to which he belongs. 
Even Prof. Curtis shrinks from this conclusion, to which, 
however, all his argument tends, and makes the Supper 
a symbol not only of church relations actually existing, but 
of such also as might exist. Well, we think that if Pedo- 
baptist societies are churches, and legally entitled to all the 
privileges and prerogatives of churches, there are circum- 
stances in which both legally and properly a Baptist might 
unite with one of these churches, reserving those rights 
which would be cheerfully accorded to him, in many such 
churches, touching his peculiar views ; and if this is so, he 
may, while not actually a member, commune with such a 
church, and symbolize his possible relation, of membership, 
to it. Other writers for close Communion leave open a yet 
wider door to the objector. They admit both that the Sup- 
per belongs to churches, and that Pedobaptist societies are 
such, whence it follows that the observance of the Supper 
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by these bodies is legal; while they do not contend for the 
peculiar restriction plead for by Prof. Curtis. If pressed, 
indeed. to tell why we may not commune with Pedobaptist 
churches, they say, ‘‘ because that would sanction error !’’ 
But how is their Communion an error, if they are churches, 
and if Communion belongs to churches? The error must 
be in something else, and notin Communion. How is their 
error such that they may legally practice, and yet we may 
not sanction it? We deem the difficulty due to the admis- 
sion that Pedobaptist societies are churches,—an admission, 
we believe, fatal to close Communion, and leading also to 
false conclusions in another direction ; since if baptism ad- 
mits to church membership, and Pedobaptists are already 
church members, Mr. Whitney’s absurd conclusion, that 
Pedobaptists are not Scriptural subjects for baptism, seems 
to follow. But as this reasoning is logical, and as the first 
premise is undoubted, we must deny the second premise, 
which admits Pedobaptist societies to be churches. 

We, too, would answer affirmatively the question, wheth- 
er Pedobaptists may and ought to commune. Their Com- 
munion is illegal as an act; but that does not make it 
wrong, for them, if sincere, to commune ; their mistake con- 
cerning one ordinance should not debar them from the oth- 
er. Just so far as one is honest in his conviction, and has 
used suitable diligence and candor in the search for truth 
and duty, is he as a moral agent approved, though his act 
may be illegal, and he himself a sufferer from his non-com- 
pliance with the letter of the law. Accordingly, a Pedo- 
baptist who has had this spirit, and has pursued this course in 
reference to baptism, and is still unbaptized, yet believes 
that he has been baptized, and regards Communion as the 
duty and privilege of the baptized, both has the privilege 
to commune, and is under obligation so to do, though his 
act of Communion in itself is illegal. But, now when he 
proposes to one not believing him properly qualified for 
Communion, to sanction his act by participating in it, an- 
other element is introduced ;—namely, the co-operation in a 
known illegality, and this would be wrong; so that the 
Communion of a Pedobaptist is legal, and yet need not be 
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morally wrong; while the deliberate sanctioning of the 
known illegal act by participating in it, would be both ille- , 
gal and wrong. It does not take a grain of logic to see 
that while the Pedobaptist’s conviction that he is duly 
qualified for the Supper may make it right for him to com- 
mune, it does not really constitute the qualification, and 
that while he may and must act in accordance with his 
view that he is qualified, so must we act in accordance with 
our conviction that he is not qualified. This distinction, 
obvious and important as it is, has not generally been made, 
even by those who have written upon this subject. 

Baptized believers, then, are duly qualified for the Lord’s 
Supper. The sum total of these constitute the visible 
Church of Christ ;—an entity which we find to our satis- 
faction in the New Testament. The mistake so generally 
made as to what constitutes the visible Church, together 
with the erroneous conclusions deduced from the definition, 
is what, in our judgment, has led most Baptist writers to 
the equal mistake of denying the existence of the visible 
Church. Since baptized believers are entitled to the Sup- 
per, and since they constitute the visible Church, the Sup- 
per comes incidentally to symbolize church fellowship, but 
this is by no means its final cause. 

But the very important question presents itself, What 
are the circumstances under which those qualified to com- 
mune may exercise their privilege? While the Supper is 
in a general sense the privilege and duty of all Scripturally 
baptized persons, Christ has not left its observance so much 
at hap-hazard as wou'd have been the case, had no further 
provision been made. He has made it the duty of all bap- 
tized persons, whose local condition permits, to associate 
themselves together for mutual edification and for combined 
effort. These associations—and the New Testament knows 
no other—are churches, To them is committed the Supper, 
to be observed statedly when they assemble as churches. It 
is the duty of every church, as such, to observe the Supper, 
and to admit to it none but properly qualified persons, of 
whose qualifications each church must judge for itself. On 
the other hand, it would not be right for a church to ex- 
9 
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clude any such persons. We cannot see the ground for the 
idea that a church should not admit any to the Supper ex- 
cept its own members, whom, if need were, it might discip- 
line. It is surely enough for a church to exclude from 
Communion those whom it actually would discipline. A 
church, should, we think, receive to its table all those 
whom it would receive, just as they are, to its membership. 
But while we believe that only church s, as such, may ob- 
serve the Supper, we regard a New Testament church a very 
simple thing. Should a company of baptized persons, 
holding their membership in different churches, be thrown 
together on shipboard for some length of time, it would be 
proper for them to band together for religious work and 
worship ; and, though without some of the usual forms, 
such an association would have the essential elements of a 
church. It would be their privilege and duty to observe 
the Supper. Clinic Communion, even when observed by a 
church as such, we should object to, from its great and obvious 
liability to abuse. 

In the foregoing discussion we have conscientiously and 
earnestly sought to ascertain and to set forth the truth. 
The conclusions submitted are those which we firmly hold; 
but, at the same time, we are too conscious of the lability 
of man to err, not to submit our views with deference, and 
with the acknowledgment that, unknown to us, fallacy may 
lurk in some of our reasonings, and falsity attach to some 
of our conclusions. Let free discussion prevail, that the 
truth may be elicited, and Christ’s kingdom be advanced. 

We say, in conclusion, to those who hold to and practice 
close Communion, that they must expect to have their posi- 
tion and motives misunderstood, and should bear it pa- 
tiently ; and that, in all their efforts to sustain their posi- 
tion, they should unite the swaviter in modo with the fortiter 
in re, and at all times manifest such Christian courtesy and 
affection, as to put to silence the charge of pride and 
bigotry. G. B. T. 
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Art. VI.—THE NEW THEOLOGY AND THE OLD. 


Christian Examiner. May, 1857. 
Manual of Theology. By J. L. Daaa, D.D. Southern 
Baptist Publication Society, Charleston, 8. C. 1857. 


Ix the beginning of the number of the Christian Exam- 
iner, for May, 1857, is a long, wordy article, the object of 
which is to show, that every Christian age has had to recog- 
nize something, which—rightly or wrongly—has been called 
‘¢4 New Theology.’’ Time was, the author says, when 
Unitarianism was so called; and from that he proceeds to 
show, that the last fifty years of controversy, while they 
have brought up new nominal points of attack and defence, 
have caused a mighty progression towards Unitarianism 
among the most intelligent of the leaders of all the orthodox 
denominations. We think that the progress has been just 
the other way, and that among the better,—that is, the 
more spiritual, pious and profoundly philosophical—part 
of the Unitarians, there is a much closer approach to the 
very doctrines, on the ground of which, near half a century 
since, orthodox Christians instinctively withdrew from 
them. Professor Huntington’s views and statements ap- 
proach more closely to those of Andrew Fuller than to 
those of Priestley, on the points upon which they differed. 
So, if we mistake not, do those of the present President of 
Harvard University, especially on that critical point, the 
relation of the work of Christ to the forgiveness of our 
sins, and the work of the Spirit of God in producing the 
life of all piety. Let the writings of these men be compared, 
and it will be found that, except in the use of certain terms 
and forms of expression, they are, if honest in the express- 
ion of their views, (which we doubt not,) one in heart and 
one in Christ Jesus with the Old Theology, and utterly op- 
posed to the dry, logical, skeptical and materialistic ten- 
dencies of the Priestley school. 
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But it is on the great point of Inspiration chiefly, that 
the Unitarians claim to have achieved such a victory. We 
think not. In the first place, fifty years ago this was not 
the point in debate. Some Unitarians of that day may have 
held much, that such men as Theodore-Parker, and others 
of that extreme wing of Unitarianism, (including, perhaps, 
the new editors of the Hxaminer,) hold now. If so, how- 
ever, they took care to conceal it. But certainly the great 
mass of Unitarians never dreamed of affiliating with any 
such sentiments, directly or indirectly. Priestley, when 
pressed in controversy, may have doubted and denied the 
infallibility of Paul’s reasoning in the New Testament ; 
but most of the Unitarians of that day fully avowed them- 
selves as willing to stand or fall by the New Testament 
doctrine, taken from a fair interpretation of the whole of 
the sacred writings, on such points of controversy between 
them and the orthodox, as the divinity of Christ, and the 
doctrine of the Atonement. Indeed, Dr. Priestley was, as 
is well known, one of the earliest and ablest of all the 
champions who came forward to vindicate ‘‘ the evidences of 
revealed religion,’’ in his ‘‘ Letter to an Incredulous Philos- 
opher,’’ against the attacks of Gibbon. It may be safely 
said that, except that class of Unitarians now so rapidly 
approaching orthodox ground, the rest seem pretty gener- 
ally to have gone over to Gibbon, and abjured Priestley. 

- Fifty years ago the Unitarians contended that the New 
Testament, rightly translated, and fairly understood, taught 
no such doctrine as the divinity of Christ. To prove this 
they brought out their ‘‘improved version,’ and argued 
against the force of the Orthodox proof-texts, one by one, 
while Dr. Priestley was at the pains to write out his ingeni. 
ous but fallacious speculations on early Church history, 
wishing to prove that the Ante-Nicene doctrine of the 
Church was Unitarian. More recently still, Wilson’s 
‘‘ Scriptural Proofs and Illustrations’’ of Unitarianism, 
put forth and gratuitously circulated, with a great blowing 
of trumpets, by the Unitarian Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, was at least a concession that the 
New Testament was to be appealed to as the final and de- 
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cisive test of the truth or falsehood of their views. It was 
not until the bad, and, as Coleridge expressed it, ‘‘ dishon- 
est'’’ criticism of Unitarianism on the text of the New Tes- 
tament became more and more obvious, and the shallowness 
of its appeals to early Church history was made apparent 
by such men as Neander, that the bulk of Unitarians re- 
tired to the more easy task of denying the proof of those 
doctrines, by calling in question the sufficiency of the New 
Testament to prove anything. Priestley died in full faith 
of a bodily resurrection, founded on the New Testament, as 
the inscription on his tombstone bears witness to this day. 
But modern Unitarians, in denying the sufficiency of the 
writings of apostles and prophets to prove that Christ was 
more than man, have pushed themselves off from any such 
faith in Scripture as allows it really to prove anything.* 

So far then as these theories of inspiration are concerned, 
what was called “the New Theology,’’ by the Unitarians 
of fifty years ago, has been utterly annihilated by them. 
This question of Inspiration has divided the Unitarians into 
two classes ; on the one side those who deny any supernatu- 
ral authority to the New Testament, and go off with Theo- 
dore Parker and his friends into a genera] dishelief in mir- 
acles, or anything more divine in Christ and Christianity 
than is possessed by every good man, and truthful, earnest 
system of thought and of philosophy. On the other are 
those who regard Christianity as a divine, unique, superna- 
tural religion, come from God—Christ, as the Revealer of 





* If any one has ever visited the beautiful little town of Northumber- 
land, in Pennsylvania, where Priestley breathed his last and lies buried, 
he may have read in the cemetery that overlooks the town, the following 
inscription, which that truly great philosopher caused to be placed over 
his own remains, as indicative of the faith in which he died: “ To the 
memory of Rey. Dr. Joseph Priestley, who departed this life on the 6th 
of February, L804, Anno Aitatis 71. Return unto thy rest, oh my soul, 
for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. I will lay me down in 
peace and sleep, ti!l I awake inthe morning of the resurrection.” After 
reading this, let any one peruse the memoirs of the Rey. Blanco White, 
who after writing the most beautiful sentiments in the English or any 
other language on a future life, died avowedly in the ranks of the Unita- 
rians, but tormented with doubts even as to ‘‘ personal immortality.” Is 
this a fair specimen of the progress of Unitarianism and of the New The- 
ology in forty years? Harriet Martineau would go further, perhaps, and 
doubt the existence of a personal God. 
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the Father, the light and the life of men, uniting in some 
mysterious manner God with humanity, bringing heaven 
down to earth, establishing a new and divine life in the 
soul of man. Such we suppose to be the two wings of Uni- 
tarianism at this moment, and between them there is very 
little centre, unless it is composed of men quite indifferent 
to the truth or falsehood of any system. 

Still Unitarians claim, particularly the more extreme of 
them, that whatever may have been the effect upon them- 
selves, these new views of inspiration have divided Ortho- 
dox Christians, and brought over a large proportion, nay, 
all the thinking, earnest and reflecting minds of the pres- 
ent generation, to a point of much greater affinity with 
themselves. All this we not only doubt, but deny. What- 
ever may have been the new affinities which have grown up 
among those whose views of inspiration have been in some 
degree modified, they certainly have not been, with the 
most profound and pious among them, towards Unitarian- 
ism, but exactly in the opposite direction. Never were 
Unitarian churches so empty of hearers, never were their 
members so few, never had Unitarian ministers so little left 
to do, or to discourse about, apart from public affairs. 
Their best members prefer to hear Methodists, Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians and Baptists to their own preachers, as 
suggesting more devout, if less speculative trains of reflec- 
tion, unless when such men as Professor Huntington arise, 
and those of his stamp, who preach in substance an Ortho- 
dox faith, and exhibit the divinity of Christianity and of 
its Author. 

True, Theodore Parker has a full audience. So has ev- 
ery lyceum, and so has a political caucus; and all on the 
same principles. Men go to hear him on a Sabbath after- 
noon with newspapers in their pockets to read till he com- 
mences—go not to be stimulated in worship, but to hear an 
able lecture—a lyceum lecture on a Sunday afternoon. But 
not for worship do they go, and least of all with their fam- 
ilies, to join in the exercises and thanksgivings of pious 
hearts. If this branch of Unitarianism has carried away 
any, it has not been by its devotion, but by its absence of 
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all piety. Its utter humanitarianism and philosophy, not 
its theology, have done the business. 

Laxer views of the authority of Scripture have indeed 
been, in many cases, the entering wedge of ‘‘ Spiritualism,’’ 
—a religion, the patron saint of which is, or ought to be, 
the witch of Endor. It is raised up, by its incantations, 
from the sleep of oblivion and from the death of ages, to 
which the law of Judaism, and the Spirit of Life in Christ Je- 
sus had alike consigned it. Multitudes of silly men and wo- 
men, ‘‘laden with divers lusts,’’ with whom Paul and 
Priestley would equally have scorned associaticn as mad, 
and worse than mad, have suddenly cast themselves loose, 
not only from the restraints of Holy Scripture, but from all 
the ancient mooring posts of faith and of virtue, and 
drifted away into a shamelessness of vice that would dis- 
grace a brothel. Yet these claim, more than anything 
else, affinity with Unitarianism. Do Unitarians rejoice in 
such liberalizing fruits of their New Theology—or acknowl- 
edge this as the legitimate result of any of their discoveries ? 
We know they do nct. Nor have we the least disposition 
to hold them responsible for those abuses, from which they, 
as one of the most morally excellent communities on earth, 
would shrink as much as any. 

But while in a few boisterous individuals, new theories of 
inspiration have worked themselves out in this direction, 
there has been, as all must admit, a powerful tendency of 
these theories in more thoughtful and pious minds, to con- 
duct their followers in exactly the opposite course. It is 
thus that U. A. Brownson, the author of ‘‘ Charles Elwood,’’ 
was led from Unitarianism to Roman Catholicism. Of two 
brothers of the name of Newman, in England, if one has 
become an ultra Unitarian, from lax views of inspiration, 
the other is now that celebrated pervert to Popery, Dr. 
Newman. The latter, and not the former, is indeed of the 
two extremes, the prevailing tendency of the new theories 
of inspiration. Puseyism has gained immensely by them, 
because it sprang in fact from this very source. Dr. Pusey 
himself, in his early ministry, was deeply sympathetic with 
the most lax men of the German schools in his views of In- 
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spiration, and it was by nothing but a horror at the cold, 
cheerless denial of every thing supernatural in Christian- 
ity, to which he saw that his system was fast drifting him, 
that he was led by a rebound easily accounted for, however 
lamentable, to repose faith in his ideal of the Catholic 
Church, and put that in the place of Holy Scripture. 
Nearly all the leaders in that schcol have gone after him 
by the same process. Vast multitudes of the descendants of 
the old evangelical party of the Church of England have in 
particular thus been led, with the sons of Wilberforce at 
their head. The secret of this high church perversion is 
not very strange. When their faith in the infallibility of 
the Scriptures was shaken and wounded, they felt, by an in- 
ward living experience of the power of Christianity, that as 
a system it was in some way—though just how they knew 
not—divine, and instinct with divine life and inspiration. 
It is just that unwillingness to believe for a moment any 
thing of which they could not explain the how, which has 
been the bane alike of all true philosophy and religion in 
every age. It is this which led Dr. Pusey to his monstrous 
idolatry of the priesthood, as certainly it has led others into 
Unitarianism and Infidelity. The first business of philos- 
ophers and theologians alike, is accurately to mark ascer- 
tained facts, and, with full faith in them, to be very cau- 
tious as to theories, whether they diminish or multiply 
mysteries. The Puseyites have, not very unnaturally per- 
haps, transferred the idea of infallibility from the letter of 
Scripture, to the letter or name of the visible Church. 
They have unfortunately done this without any clear, or 
certainly just conception, even of what a Christian church, 
as divinely instituted by its Head and Author in primitive 
times, really is. This, however, has been the result so far 
of the working out of the new ideas of inspiration among 
the extreme men of all parties. It is this which has built 
up the High Church party, not only among the Episcopa- 
lians in England, but in the Evangelical Church of Prus- 
sia. Dr. Pusey, Dr. Hengstenberg, and, we fear we must 
add, Dr. Nevin, have all been swept into that whirlpool 
of ecclesiastical confusion, of which the Roman Catholic 
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Church is the natural centre, by a movement, the logical 
origin of which is a desire to have something more imme- 
diately and infallibly authoritative than Scripture, as a 
guide of faith and practice. How far what we have traced 
has been the history of their own conscious experience in 
ach case, we will not undertake to say. Yet it is unques- 
tionably this which has, among one class of extremists, 
caused the evangelical piety, which fifty years ago was so 
entirely Biblical and primitive in all its modes of express- 
ing itself, to degenerate into the forms, and wrap itself in 
vestments torn from the sepulchres of the dark ages, and made 
it seek outa dwelling among the tombs and the cloisters of 
antiquity. ‘ 

These discussions, whatever other effects they may have 
produced, have certainly not led to any general approach to 
Unitarianism. It was faith in the New Testament that 
cured superstition in Luther, and it is more to keep men 
from worshiping saints and virgins, than to secure them 
against Unitarianism, that the most implicit faith in the 
inspiration of the New Testament, has thus far operated in 
Church history. In the earlier periods of Christianity, in- 
deed, while the whole Church united in requiring a firm 
faith in the chief facts anddoctrines of the religion of man’s 
redemption, and expressing this in its creeds, yet these 
most ancient documents are silent upon the means by which 
that faith was to be acquired, and not until Christianity had 
evolved the Nicene faith fairly and fully—without any 
Church action upon the subject—do any of the ancient sym- 
bols even furnish a complete list of the entire books of the 
New Testament. This was not from the lack of a generally 
received faith in these books, but rather the contrary, the 
spontaneity of a faith sufficient to overthrow Unitarianism, 
but not sufficiently defined then to avert the superstitions 
of Roman Catholicism. 

But. it is astonishing to notice how completely those men 
of sincere piety, whose views of inspiration have been mod- 
ified to the standard of Neander, Bunsen, Coleridge and 
Arnold, have become the most earnest vindicators of those 
very truths that Unitarians denounce as nothing but the 
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result of mechanical views of verbal inspiration. The very 
man to whom the article in the Haaminer alludes with so 
much complacency and triumph,—Dr. Davidson,—is an il- 
lustration of what wesay. This is not the place to discuss 
any questions connected with inspiration. The point we 
would now establish is rather that the true questions at is- 
sue between Orthodox Christians and the Unitarians of fifty 
years ago, are not dependent so much upon views of 
inspiration, as of the credibility of the New Testament. 
The substantial doctrines of the faith held by our churches, 
in opposition to Unitarianism, are proved by any and every 
view which sensible and honest men, who admit the authen- 
ticity and credibility of the documents, can take of Scrip- 
ture. The question which lies at the bottom of this con- 
troversy is one of historical veracity. Such men as Arnold 
and Bunsen, as Neander and Coleridge, fully concede all 
that the Unitarians, as such, could venture to ask on the 
subject of inspiration. They claim indeed for these books 
that they contain the genuine and authentic records of 
credible events, that is, of the actions and teachings of men 
copiously and supernaturally endowed with the Spirit of 
God; the records themselves being written under the in- 
spiration and guidance of the same Spirit, but not, there- 
fore, more verbally and infallibly inspired than their lives. 
They rather prefer to look at them as the separate and in- 
dependent testimonies of distinct witnesses, men of God, 
who could not but speak the things they had heard and 
felt, who lived lives of prayer and holiness, and were 
under a supernatural and miraculous guidance of the 
Spirit on all important points. Yet men who did not see 
all things clearly, or do all things with immaculate infalli- 
bility, so that even Peter, though ‘‘a rock’’ and foundation 
of the Christian Church, was yet withstood by Paul, be- 
cause he was to be blamed. It is therefore rather from 
the tenor of Scripture as a whole history of the workings of 
a new and divine life among men, that these authors form 
their conception of what Christianity is, than from single 
proof-texts, especially if taken out of their connection. But 
in gathering their idea of that whole, they have to weigh 
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each expression separately, and with the minutest criticism, 
that they may be able to see what the aggregate testimony 
amounts to. So that practically it leads them round to al- 
most the same results as the analogy of faith* has long since 
conducted those who have retained the most implicit reli- 
ance in plenary and verbal inspiration. We have endeav- 
ored thus impartially and fairly to state the views of inspi- 
ration held by Neander and Arnold. 

This is, we suppose, the amount of what the Christian 
Examiner boasts of, as that ‘‘ New Theolcgy’’ which is to 
bring over multitudes into affinity with Unitarianism. And 
yet if the writings of those who hold it be fairly examined, 
it will be found that they have exposed the disingeniousness 
and dishonesty, not indeed of the Unitarian interpreters, 
but of their interpretations of the New Testament, quite as 
: decidedly, and in a more matter-of-fact way, than others, 
: because appealing simply to the common use of language in 
: its historical connections. Neander, for instance, by treat- 
: ing the books of the New Testament simply as documentary 
, testimonies, such as a lawyer might produce in court, shows 
that Christianity, as a system, essentially exhibits Christ as 
a Divine Being, whose death effected a vicarious atonement 
for our sins. The argument of Archbishop Whately in his 
‘‘ Kingdom of God,’’ that Christ himself claimed to be the 
Son of God in a Divine sense—and purposely caused him- 
self thus be understood by the Jews, being tried, convicted 
and condemned on this very ground before the sanhedrim, 
is equally an unanswerable argument against Unitarianism, 
whatever may be his views of plenary inspiration. 

If we should take the historical facts and doctrines of 
Christianity to be just what Neander has digested out of 
the New Testament, in his ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ and his 
‘¢ Planting and Training of the Christian Church,’’ do they 
favor Unitarianism? On the contrary, they become quite 
as decisive an argument against all that was contended for 
by Priestley, as any set of proof-texts furnished by Dr. 





* See Stuart’s Ernest, sections 34 and 142, and Campbell’s Four Gos- 
pels, Prelim. Dissertation iv: 13, 14. 
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Dagg, whose views of verbal inspiration are supposed by 
the Unitarians to be the sole foundation of modern Ortho- 
doxy. Indeed, the very absence of strict views of verbal 
inspiration in these men, makes it necessary for them to de- 
pend solely upon the animating spirit of each writer, and 
thus prevents them from resting in any form of verbal 
proof, independently of that. We may even say that in the 
Providence of God, the very doubts of this class of theolo- 
gians have shown, if possible, more clearly than before, the 
certainty of those doctrines must surely believed among us. 
They have shown just what Unitarians denied, i. e. that 
those doctrines are like the figures in a piece of Gobelin ta- 
pestry, not merely painted on its surface by words, but in- 
wrought, warp and woof, or through and through its very | 
substarice, and not to be opliverated except by the destruc- : 
tion of the whole. 

Such has been the result of the theological conflicts of the 
last fifty years, on the points at issue between the Unitari- 
ans and the Orthodox. It has, if anything, simplified the 
controversy, and made the pinot more direct and over- 
whelming to all minds, that Christianity, as a system, re- 
quires just such a recognition of the claims of the character 
and of the person of Christ, as Fuller had maintained, and 
Priestley denied. 


esti aI APIO 





These examinations of doctrine, carried on independently 
of a belief of inspiration, have indeed pushed the Unitarian 
scheme to this extremity, that to maintain their humanita- 
rian positions, they must deny the historical verity of the 
New Testament ;—deny the genuineness and authenticity of 
the gospel almost in ¢ofo, and the historical truth of the 
chief facts of the life of Christ, taking refuge, if not in the 
mythical theories of Strauss, at least in some other as much 
opposed to the whole spirit and genius of Christianity. 

Even there, however, matters have not been suffered to 
rest. Neander has critically annihilated the theory of 
Strauss, and more recently still Conybeare and Howson, in 
their life of St. Paul, have shown, beyond all controversy, 
though in a style less controversial than Paley had done, 
that the genuineness and authenticity of his Epistles once 
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admitted, (which no historical skepticism can shake, quoted 
as they are by Clement of Rome* in the first century, and 
all subsequent authors,) the chief facts of the life of Christ 
are established by the cotemporary evidence of ‘‘ more than 
five hundred brethren at once.’’ The authenticity of the 
Acts follows as a matter of demonstration, and from that, 
the genuineness of Luke’s gospel as being the unquestion- 
able work of the same Authcr. Credner indeed has enumer- 
ated not fewer than sixty-five distinct idioms which he con- 
siders peculiar to Luke’s diction, and nearly all of these he 
points out as occurring at the same time, both in the Gospel 
and in the Acts.t But the genuineness and authenticity of 
Luke’s gospel, as a cotemporary work written before A. D. 
64 once admitted, that of the other Evangelists will not 
long remain questionable. Matthew’s Gospel is far more 
frequently quoted by the earliest writers. In fact, nothing 
can remain questionable of Christianity, either as to its 
facts or its doctrines, of the least importance to the vital 
personal piety of the man who receives into an “ honest and 
good heart’’ what is now put beyond question historically. 
Much more will indeed unfold itself, to the conscious- 
ness of the Christian who constantly and by faith approaches 
the Father through the Son, and learns through all the 
daily experience of life, as he will, to hang with a greater 
implicitness upon the teachings which flowed from the lips 
of the great Master. To every one who thus lives, light 
will arise in darkness upon every subject that it is necessary 
and wise for him to know, when the time arrives at which 
he needs the knowledge, or until the light of an eternal 
day breaks upon the soul, and the shadows flee away. Such 
appear to us the best results at which the best men of this 
school have arrived. 

Even this will not, however, fairly portray their theologi- 
cal tendencies, aims and feelings, to one approaching the 
study of their position from the Orthodox views current 
among us. If two men meet in one place half-way up a 
mountain, one will complain of cold and chilliness, while 








* Ep. Cor. i. 47 Hefele. } Ilackett on the Acts, Introduction. 
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the whole frame of the other glows with a genial warmth 
and vigor. There is something of the same kind discern- 
ible in this class of authors. At every step they take, 
they become further and further removed from the cold 
and skeptical spirit so offensive to good taste, and so danger- 
ous to personal piety, but always observable in the boastful 
discoverers of a ‘‘ New T'heology.’’ But every step of life 
and of experience conducts them into a more genial atmos- 
phere and a warmer sky. In such men as Neander and as 
Arnold, there is discernible a personal realization of the 
character of the Redeemer, and a warinth of love for him 
and his apostles, that may be said to form the chief merit 
of their writings. 

Abut the writings of the first of these there is a simplic- 
ity, depth, vividness and sympathy, that makes the student 
feel almost as if with-the beloved disciple John himself, and 
permitted to see him lying on Jesus’ breast at the last Sup- 
per, or toiling with the Great Teacher up the sides of the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and even catching glimpses of 
the glory above. The biographer of Arnold says, that in 
his last days his realizing love for the character and person 
of the Redeemer was so great, that none could enter into 
his presence without being impressed by it as something in- 
describable. Approaching this point, moreover, after hav- 
ing gone through all the negations of the skeptical schools 
that had preceded them, they have a right to teach others, 
and exhibit in themselves a strongly conservative spirit in all 
their theological teachings. 

Men who in religion feed upon novelties, must feed mainly 
upon the wind ; and those whose whole hopes and expecta- 
tions are built upon what the newest style of Theology is 
voing to educe, generally progress from bad to worse ; from 
the difficulties of ?riestley to the yet more terrible doubts 
of Blanco White. True Theology is neither old nor new 
exclusively. It ‘s eternal. It embraces that which was 
from the beginning, and traces out its legitimate de- 
velopments to the present age, bringing forth out of its 
treasures ‘‘ things new and old.”’ 

We have thus furnished a sketch of that so-called ‘‘ New 
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Theology ’’ in its best and in its worst phases, from which 
so much has been hoped by Unitarians, and reaped by 
whom? By Roman Catholics? By them for a time very 
likely. But every great movement of this kind has its les- 
sons, most necessary to the whole future welfare and exten- 
sion of that great invisible body of the servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, which alone is entitled to the appellation of 
“the Church.’’ It has, be it remembercd, led such men 
both as Neander and as Bunsen to perceive and to express 
(the latter with a great and increasing earnestness) their 
conviction of the primitive character and practical import- 
ance of Baptist views of church membership. The whole 
movement will be feared chiefly by those who have not 
looked it through. For our own part, we watch its pro- 
gress neither with the extreme of expectation nor of fear ; 
but with the firm faith that both the New Theology and the 
Old shall ‘* work together for good to them that love God.”’ 
Indeed, we inscribed this sketch rather with the view of 
making it preliminary to the discussion of a work of the 
latter class of Theology, of no small merit in its way. We 
allude to Dr. Dagg’s ‘* Manual of Theology.’’ 

The plan of Dr. Dagg’s work will best appear from the 
following sketch of its contents. In approaching his sub- 
ject—in the first or introductory book—he finds that man is 


created of God ‘‘a religious animal,’’ (or being,) and that 


thus there is an inherent obligation resting upon him to 
prosecute the study of religious truth, with a view to the 
improvement of his own heart. The ‘‘ Sources of our 
Knowledge’ of religion are four: 1. ‘* Our Moral and Relig- 
ious Feelings ;’’ 2. ‘* The Moral and Religious Feelings of our 
Fellow Men ;’’ 3—‘* The Course of Nature ;’’ and 4—‘ Di- 
vine Revelation.”’ In this there is nothing that any re- 
spectable advocate of ‘‘ New Theology ’’ could object to, or 
differ from. If then a different use is afterwards made of 
these sources, it is because they are more accurately consid- 
ered and comprehended by one party or the other. The 
True Theology is that which harmonizes all of these four 
sources of information most accurately and completely, the 
whole being approached with the conviction that they are 
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capable of being thus harmonized, even if we for a time 
may not be able to perceive how. 

In the second book Dr. Dagg speaks of ‘‘ the doctrine 
concerning God,’’ that is, his existence and his attributes. 
Here, too, all will agree in our author’s conclusions. 

In the third book the difference between the Old Theol- 
ogy and the New is fully manifested. Here the ‘ doctrine 
concerning the will and works of God ”’ is discussed, inclu- 
ding a wider range of topics than before introduced. The 
distinction between the commands and the purposes of God 
is first stated. Then the subject of creation is taken up, and 
then, under the head of Providence, free agency, necessity, 
and the providence of God over sin are, among other sub- 
jects, discussed. In the fourth book the ‘ Doctrine concern- 
ing the Fall and Present State of Man”’ is considered. 
The fifth book is concerning Jesus Christ, and the sixth 
treats of the Holy Spirit. The subject of the seventh is 
*¢ Divine Grace,’’ and of the last or eighth book ‘* the Fu- 
ture World.”’ 

Those who desire the discussion of any or all of these 
subjects in the light of the newest style and pattern of he- 
ology, will of course not look for it here. There is little in 
the whole but what Augustine would have endorsed, A. D, 
400. But those who can ponder on the truths of the gospel 
with ever fresh delight, without wading through a sea of 
controversy, and without stopping to consider those histor- 
ical circumstances by which our theological vocabulary has 
been formed, will find, particularly in some pages of our 
author’s observations upon these subjects, an elevation of 
soul, and an occasional richness and originality of thought, 
that will well repay all the time expended upon the peru- 
sal of this volume. The author has no fear of any ulti- 
mate contradiction being found between God as revealed in 
his Works, and God as revealed in his Word, yet he well 
feels and expresses the importance of our being ever ready 
to correct owr conceptions of the one by the aid of the other. 
A Calvinist himself, and approaching apparently rather to 
the school of Dr. Gill than Andrew Fuller, his views are 
yet so carefully expressed, that those who might even be 
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inclined to differ from him on some of these points, will 
find his thoughts and words too elevated to provoke the 
least controversial reeling. He writes from a deep persua- 
sion, earnestly, and sometimes eloquently. In the small 
capital heads of thought, aiming at conciseness, he seems 
to have made some assertions without weighing duly, or at 
least answering, all the objections that have been brought 
against them. Some of the connections of Religion with 
Theology need to be more fully expatiated upon, especially 
the nature and duty of prayer, as the foundation of all 
piety, the most direct dictate of natural religion, and the 
great key to all the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. 

In the discussion of his subject there is little room for 
originality, and Dr. Dagg does not attempt to wander from 
the beaten track without a purpose ; but in the introductory 
chapter to each book, the reader will find at times a fresh 
and glowing train of thought, even if he should be disposed 
to question some of the reasoning that follows. 

But it is not our object here so much to go into detail, 
as to compare the Old Theology and the New. If now any 
person should rapidly glance over the heads of chapters of 
this volume, and compare them with the ‘‘ New Theology ’’ 
of the Unitarian system, he would perhaps be surprised to 
find how completely, after the close of the second book on 
the Existence and Attributes of a Supreme Being, the rest 
of the whole system of Dr. Dagg’s divinity has not the 
slightest affinity with the Unitarian system of Theology. 
There zs an Old Theology, then, and there is a New. 

And if further it should be demanded where the funda- 
mental difference lies, it seems to us that it is essentially in 
the whole doctrine of vicarious suffering. Without at- 
tempting to defend all the statements that have been made 
in regard to this subject, that the doctrine itself is clearly 
taught, alike in the writings of Paul and in the older Scrip- 
tures of natural religion, we cannot question. In Rom. iii: 
24—5, not only is Christ declared to be the ransom price 
by which we are to be redeemed from the captivity of sin, 

but ‘‘his blood’’ is the propitiatory sacrifice by which our 
sins are remitted. And the result is that we are declared 
10 
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to be gratuitously justified by the free gift of God. This 
doctrine of grutuitous justification is what gives to evangel- 
ical preaching all its peculiar power, and marks off this 
whole scheme as essentially Old Theology, and not New. 
That there is much in this subject dark and mysterious, 
we freely confess. But it is, we think, plain, that accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the whole New Testament, we are 
healed gratuitously, and not by our own merits; and it is 
also clear that the blood of Christ in some way procures 
us this reconciliation to God. The Unitarians, on the 
other hand, deny that the sufferings or death of Christ 
have in them any thing of a vicarious nature. ‘It is 
inconsistent,’’ they say, ‘‘ with divine justice. If the just- 
ice of God be different from human justice, then we know 
nothing about it. But if it be the perfection of human 
justice, then, for the innocent to be punished for the sins of 
the guilty, and for such punishment to relieve the sinner, 
is utterly at variance with all its dictates and analogies.”’ 
On the contrary, we assert that the infliction of vicarious 
suffering is by no means a novel or a strange thing, in the 
economy of the divine government, or in any way inconsist- 
ent with the analogies of Divine justice. It rather belongs 
to 1 very wide-spread and universal law of the divine gov- 
ernment. A vicar, we all know, is simply one who does 
duty in place of another. A vicarious sufferer, then, is one 
who suffers in the room of others the consequences of their 
evil acts. Now the whole world is full of vicarious suffer- 
ing for sin, so far as this, at least, that the innocent suffer 
the evil consequences of the sins of the guilty. If, then, 
we are to gather our ideas of divine justice not from fancy, 
but from the registered facts of the divine administration, 
there is a great law of vicarious suffering with which the 
New Testament doctrine of Atonement is strictly analogous. 
There are two kinds of suffering we may endure, result- 
ing from sin, and but two conceivable. 1. That which 
falls on us for our own sin: and 2. That which results to 
us by reason of the sin of others. With the first we have 
but little to do at present; with the second every thing. 
That evil does result to us from the sin of ethers, no sane 
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man will deny. One man in a city, by his neglect of ail 
sanatory regulations about his premises—by lack of drains, 
by accumulation of filth, may occasion a pestilence, from 
which all his innocent neighbors may suffer—suffer more 
than he, from their having been accustomed to a purer 
atmosphere. The innocent man suffers, not by his own 
fault, but vicariously, at least so far as this, that he real- 
izes the effects of another’s transgression of a physical law. 
Nature is full of this. We cannot stop to justify the rea- 
sonableness of the law. The fact is all we want. Perhaps 
itis to bind men more together in a comprehensive, organic 
unity, and make each man feel that he is his brother’s 
keeper. It is certainly one reason why God has seen fit 
that we should be redeemed from sin by the vicarious suf- 
ferings of Christ, that he might thus gather together in one 
the children of God who are scattered abroad ; He, the Son 
of Man, thus as the head of our race, binding the holy 
together in one great brotherhocd—and within the one fold 
and unity of his Church. 

We say, then, that the earth is full of vicarious suffering 
for sin. It is not a new exception, but a wide-spread lav, 
and further, each sin seems to produce more of vicarious 
than of personal suffering. The robber steals, and “a 
thief is ashamed when he is taken.’” He suffers in the per- 
petual uneasiness of his own heart, as well'as in the pen- 
alty of his crime when taken. But do not the innocent 
suffer also? We speak not of the mere loss of goods, but of 
the universal suspicion produced, so that men act as if all 
their fellow men were rogues, until they find them honest. 
What else mean those bolts and bars on every house, police 
and prisons, and courts of justice on all sides? Why the 
weapons of defence men carry? Why this perpetual 
watchfulness and distrust—so that one-half of the labor of 
man is to protect the results of the other half. All this is 
society bleeding and suffering vicariously for the frauds and 
thefts of a very few individuals. The liar or the hypocrite 
may suffer some penalty for his falsehood, in not being be- 
lieved even when he speaks the truth. But all men of truth 
and holiness have to bear their share of the results of his 
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crime, and are stung and wounded daily in their truthful 
and sensitive minds, at the distrust with which every thing 
said is scrutinized. The innocent suffer, and are pierced 
with pangs and horrors at the view of sin, which the guilty 
should, but cannot feel, because their hearts are hardened 
by sin. The more pure and holy any mind is, the greater 
is the shock inflicted by the presence of sin. Lot in Sodom 
vexed his righteous soul, from day to day, for iniquities 
not his own, while the guilty herd reveled on in wicked- 
ness, without compunction. 

Whole nations and communities suffer through long ages 
for the sins of individuals. It is not primarily the laws, 
not the form of government, not the soil or the climate 
that makes a State truly prosperous, but the spirit, the 
character of the people, and this is formed by the few 
leading minds. Where these are industrious and virtuous, 
thither population and capital will flock. But where edu- 
cation is neglected, and vice is common, universal suspicion 
and insecurity will thin out the population, industry will 
slacken, and society decrease and degenerate. The best — 
men suffer most for the iniquity of the people among whom 
they dwell. 

Nor is it merely in this general way that the innocent 
suffer through the guilty. The lovely child becomes the 
victim, in a thousand ways, of the evil of its parents. 
Adam’s sin is not the only one that is vicariously visited 
on his posterity. Every sin is. There is not an error com- 
mitted, but may in some way, by example or by precept, 
work itself into an instinct, and affect the most distant fu- 
ture generations, and help to form national character. It 
is thus God ‘‘ visits the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth generation of those who 
hate him,’’ and thus that he ‘‘ shows mercy unto thousands 
of generations of those who love him and keep his com- 
mandments.’’* How then shall it be said that the suffer- 
ing of the innocent for the sin of the guilty is contrary to 
the analogy of God’s justice and government ? 








*This is the sense of the original of this passage, as Prof. Stuart has 
remarked. 
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We shall be told, however, that this, after all, if vicari- 
ous in any sense, certainly affords no analogy of expiatory 
and atoning suffering, inasmuch as it diminishes nothing 
from the consequences falling on the guilty, but is only, so 
to speak, a general penalty of evil, over and above the di- 
rect one. We remark then, further, that these sufferings 
are, in their measure, both expiatory and atoning in the 
strictest manner, inasmuch as they are, in many cases, 
‘*the means of contributing to the relief of the guilty.’’ * 
It is not merely that others share the miseries incurred by 
the guilty, but that sharing, they bear off a part of the 
wretchedness, and help to recover the sinful from their fallen 
condition, just as where the many points of lightning con- 
ductors rise upwards to the surcharged thunder-clouds, 
each bearing off its share of the electric fluid, the shock is 
made less sensible and tremendous for any one. If this is 
true, then do we show a very striking analogy for the doc- 
trine of an atonement through the vicarious sufferings of 
Christ. And yet how obvious is this tendency. The father 
suffers and the mother pines on account of the dissipation 
of a disobedient son Or the wife is anxious, and she 
weeps, while she prays for the recovery of an intemperate 
husband. Here are the innocent suffering for the guilty. 
But at length the father’s counsels and the mother’s tears 
prevail, and the prodigal son returns, a penitent. The 
wife’s prayers are heard, and the dissipated husband is re- 
covered. Here is recovery through vicarious suffering. 
The wife, though not morally one with the husband in his 
sin, was truly one with him in heart, feeling the degrada- 
tion of the crime he should but could not feel, as if it had 
been her own, and by suffering the wretchedness and mis- 
ery of his guilt, saved him. By thus bearing his burden 
through her love, she at length sees him raised, as it were, 
to her moral level, recovered, and hating sin as she used to 
hate it alone. He is saved from the hopelessness of his 





* See Butler’s Analogy, part ii. chap. 5, where the subject is admirably 
exhibited. 
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condition, through the means of her receiving his degrada- 
tion into her bosom as her own. 

These things are not rare, and romantic, and fanciful ex- 
ceptions; they are rules—general principles—the great 
laws of the recovery of the fallen. Few are brought back 
in any other way. Sin is self-perpetuating ; it destroys the 
sense of the individual to its dwn enormity, or else destroys 
all hope of recovery. It certainly affords no new motive to 
repentance, where old ones have proved insufficient. Nearly 
all persons, therefore, who are recovered from any serious 
error, are recovered through the sufferings, entreaties and 
sympathies of their friends who have not fallen, or who 
have been recovered. Those who sympathize most and feel 
most for the fallen, and enter, as it were, into their condi- 
tion, can do most to reclaim them. Is it not so with the 
drunkard ? 

And yet men tell us that it is contrary to all that is nat- 
ural, that the friend ‘* who sticketh closer than a brother ’”’ 
—that friend whose sufferings on our behalf alone what 
tongue shall tell—that friend who assumed our nature, and 
was in all points tempted like as we are, tempted that he 
might be touched with the feeling for our infirmities—yes, 
they tell us that it is contrary to all analogy that his suffer- 
ings should effect our restoration and atonement, our recon- 
ciliation and recovery to the favor and image of God. 
Believe it not. It is Christ crucified for our sins, ‘‘ to the 
Jews a stumbling block, and the Greeks foolishness,’’ that 
is to those who are saved, ‘‘the wisdom and the power of 
God.”’ 

But to return from this digression. It is, we say, it ever 
has been, it ever will be, so far as the fallen are recovered 
in this world, by vicarious sufferings and vicarious efforts 
that their restoration must be accomplished. This is the 
great law of all reforms, and of the recovery of all the sin- 
ful, so far as human instrumentality is concerned. ‘‘ Two 
are better than one, for if they fall, one will lift up his fel- 
low ; but woe to him that is alone when he falleth, for he 
hath not another to help him up.’’ 

We grant indeed most fully, that all the analogies of hu: 
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man sympathy and human suffering fall infinitely short of 
those we wish to illustrate, both in extent and effects. We 
only wish here to show the parallel of nature and of grace 
—that the redemption of the fallen in some way through 
vicarious suffering, so far from being at war with justice, is 
in accordance with the whole course of the divine dealings. 

Indeed, this may be traced still further. One great dis- 
tinguishing feature about the vicarious sufferings of Christ 
—that in fact which at once and for ever reconciles the pro- 
ceeding with justice—is their voluntariness. He gave his 
life a ransom for many. ‘‘I have power,’’ said he, ‘to lay 
down my life, and I have power to take it again. No man 
taketh it from me. I lay it down of myself.’’ 


The greatest of all morai force, the most powerful means of 
the recovery of any is voluntary vicarious suffering. One 
man who is willing to do, and dare, and die for the good of 
others, to bear their miseries, will produce the most aston- 
ishing results. Being voluntary and for the good of others, 
these will have a moral force that will carry the world be- 
fore it. The sixty or seventy signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were few and weak individually, but when 
they put their hands. to the paper that pledged their lives, 
their fortunes and their honor to the cause, it exerted a 
moral force that has produced all that we now behold in 
this happy land. 

If a man wants to relieve the suffering, to raise the de- 
graded and miserable, the most effectual way to do it is by 
a voluntary putting of himself in their position, suffering 
in his own person their wretchedness. If a patriot would 
raise his country from under the sway of a tyrant, he has 
to throw himself vicariously for the whole nation in front 
of the battle, to bear their risks in his own person, and 
fight as if success depended upon him alone. And a few 
such may secure liberty to millions for generations. It was 
by himself visiting the prisons and the dungeons of Eu- 
rope, that a Howard has saved the lives of thousands, and 
delivered from untold miseries vast multitudes of poor pris- 
oners to distant generations. And it was through the 
bloody martyrdoms and sufferings of the first Christians, 
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that the world has been raised from the real barbarism of 
Pagan civilization. The true way to redeem the wretched 
is to suffer for them. And where this is done voluntarily, 
so far from being contrary to justice, it is something higher 
and better than mere justice; it is mercy, and in precise 
analogy with all God’s dealings that thus—and it might 
almost be said, only thus, are the degraded to be raised, the 
wretched relieved. 

Enough this to remove, we think for ever, the grand 
Unitarian objection to the doctrine of Atonement through the 
voluntary vicarious sufferings of the Lamb of God. All na- 
ture may and must fall far short of an adequate illustration 
of this doctrine. But so far as it can go, it teaches all the 
principles upon which the doctrine is founded as fixed laws 
of the divine government, and therefore just and reason- 
able. We may say with Bishop Butler: ‘‘ Let reason be 
kept to, and if any part of the Scripture account of the re- 
demption of the world by Christ, can be shown to be really 
contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of God, be 
given up; but let not such poor creatures as we go on ob- 
jecting against an infinite scheme, that we do not see the 
necessity or usefulness of all its parts, and call this rea- 
soning.’’ 

From the facts of the case the sufferings of Christ must 
have been vicarious. Any reasonable man, even, who reads 
the four gospels, cannot doubt the substantial truthfulness 
of the life, teachings, sufferings and death of Christ. Even 
Rousseau confesses that ‘“‘ When Plato described the imag- 
inary good man, with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting 
the highest rewards of virtue, he described exactly the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ. Yes,’’ he adds, ‘‘if the life and 
death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of 
Jesus were those of a God.’’ Napoleon Bonaparte appears 
to have seen further and more clearly in the same direction. 
But we will not just now ask for more than this to be con- 
ceded. Nor will we discuss here how great were the suffer- 
ings he endured—what it was that wrung from him the 
bloody sweat in the garden—or the expiring cry of agony, 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’ We 
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merely take the general characteristic of him, that he was 
‘‘the man of sorrows.’’ We will not pry into the causes 
of that grief, or why it is, that ‘‘ meriting all the rewards 
of virtue, he seems oppressed with the shame of conscious 
guilt ’’—we ask not here whether these things came by a 
direct divine infliction, or through some mighty hidden 
law, by which purity such as his, brought into contact with 
sinfulness such as ours, must sympathetical shrink, and 
bleed, and pine, and bear an unknown weight of suffering 
in beholding the guiltiness of man. Suppose it the intense 
and sympathetic consciousness of others’ guilt that made 
him feel as if it were his own. Still we should feel disposed 
to take up the words of that ancient Greek litany, and cry, 
‘¢ By thine unknown agonies, oh! Lamb of God, have mercy 
upon us !’’ 

The Scriptures seem to intimate that there was something 
far more than this ; but let us take any view possible of the 
facts of the case—and we cannot account for the phenom- 
enon of such suffering holiness, except upon the principles 
of vicarious suffering. Whether we receive the blessings 
of his vicarious Atonement depends on ourselves, but we 
must receive the doctrine that his sufferings were vicarious, 
by a philosophical necessity. Our only point just now is 
this: The holiest Being who ever trod this earth was the 
greatest sufferer : emphatically, ‘‘the man of sorrows.’’ On 
the one hand, he was holy, harmless, undefiled and sepa- 
rate from sinners; on the other hand, he bears the shame 
of sin. Itis sin that causes all his grief—makes him groan 
in spirit, being troubled, and finally breaks his very heart- 
strings on the cross. He suffers—his sufferings arise from 
sin, but not from his own sin. What then remains but 
this view of the case? He is treated as if he were a sinner, 
on account of our iniquities. He drinks the cup of trem- 
bling which our sins had filled. He receives into his own 
heart a sword, which the guiltiness of man had caused to 
be uplifted. He endured sufferings which our sins merited. 
‘¢He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities.’”’ Thus far, at least, all is plain and 
clear as a matter of simple fact. 
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We have avoided all attempts to enquire into the sources 
of Christ’s sufferings and anguish. But it is clear that 
physically he did not suffer so much as Paul or Peter, while 
yet we all know that he really suffered far more. It seems 
to us equally clear, that one great source of the sufferings 
of Christ was the very purity and holiness of his nature. 

This great doctrine, which forms the corner-stone, so to 
speak, of the Old Theology, is one of the most practical of 
truths in its bearing upon all that is vital in religion. It 
certainly must encourage all those who would be followers 
of the great Master, to be willing to suffer for others, well 
assured that this, and not reviling them, is the chief way to 
do them good. It will, at the same time, encourage those 
who believe in it to rely on the perfect gratuitousness to 
them of that forgiveness and redemption which is offered 
them through Christ. This is the only doctrine which can 
afford settled peace to any man properly alive to his own 
guilt and utter unworthiness in the sight of his God. Dr, 
Johnson found this out in his last hours, and Hannah More 
and Wilberforce in middle life. The sooner and the more 
implicitly we rely for salvation upon the free gift of eternal 
life in the Son of God, the sooner and the more completely 
shall we find that we have attained to that knowledge which 
forms a key to the whole of the New Testament, and with- 
out which the mysteries of the Christian religion can never 
be unlocked by any man. Unitarianism has—as Dr. Dew- 
ey, we believe, once publicly declared among his brethren— 
‘‘ forgotten that man is a sinner.’’ It is a system that 
might do, if men were all as good as angels to begin with, 
only then they would not wantit. But it prescribes for the 
sick just as if they were whole, and thus destroys them. 
Theology, like wine, improves with age, if of the right 
kind at first. Its forms and modes of expressing itself may 
be changed and modified, because the meaning even of 
words is fluctuating. But ‘‘ no man having drunk old wine, 
straightway desireth new, for Le saith, the old is better.”’ 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Acts or tae Aposties Expiainep. By Joseph Apprison ALEX- 
ANDER. In two volumes. (New York: Charles Scribner, 377 Broadway. 
1857.) 

This work, as the title indicates, proposes no more than the explana 
tion of the history, leaving practical improvement and other uses to be 
made by those who may avail themselves of the exposition. It is cer- 
tainly a valuable contribution towards the proper understanding of the 
Acts ; while, at the same time, we cannot but regard 1t as both unnec-ssa- 
rily and undesirably prolix. We think moreover, thatthe attempt toadapt 
it tothe wants of both the student and the general reader, has resulted in 
making it too popular for the former, and too critical for the latter. The 
views of the author, expressed in the introduction, as to the general scope 
of the book of Acts, we consider original, just and valuable. These 
views are thus stated: “It is not a history of the twelve apostles, most 
of whom are barely named in the first chapter. Itis not the biography of 
Peter and Paul, as apostles by way of eminence ; for each of them is 
prominent in one part only, and the whole life of neither is recorded in 
detail. It is not a general history of the apostolical period, as distin- 
guished from the ministry of Christ himself; for many interesting facts 
belonging to that subject are omitted, some of which have been preserved 
in the Epistles. But the book before us is a special history of the planting 
and history of the Church, both among Jews and Gentiles, by the gradual 
establishment of radiating centres or sources of influence at certain salient 
points throughout a large part of the empire, beginning at Jerusalem, and 
ending at Rome.” These views he proceeds to develop and illustrate in 
connection with an analysis of the book. 


Lectures oN THE ApocaLypse. By Ropert Ryruanp, President of Rich- 
mond College. (Richmond: Wortham & Cottrell, 203 Main street, 1857.) 


This is a work of at once lofty and humble pretensions. It proposes, 
with some confidence, to explain the Apocalypse; while, at the same 
time, it “lays noclaim to originality in the views” expressed, and pro- 
fesses to be little more than a condensed statement of the interpretation 
of Mr. David N. Lord. Indeed, the author frankly says that his work is 
designed only for those whose means and leisure are limited, and advises 
all other persons not to examine his at all, but to have recourse to the 
larger and more original investigation. The motive and spirit of the au- 
thor in this regard are certainly worthy of all praise. But we cannot 
help thinking that the subject treated of belongs to that large class, on 
which compends and abridgements must, from the nature of the case, be 
unsatisfactory and inadequate—must be such as to make their use econ- 
omy neither of time nor money. Thus, for instance, in a work propos- 
ing the interpretation of symbols, itdoes not suffice simply to state that 
such asymbol represents such a person or thing, that a certain symbolic 
seene sets forth a certain real occurrence: the inquirer needs the reasons 
for believing these statements. Unless, therefore, the interpretation is so 
obvious and necessary as on presentation to be its own witness, other 
proof of its correctness is demanded, or else it is no more than an hypo- 
thesis, which may or may not be the true solution. Now, we have not 
examined Mr. Lord’s work on the Apocalypse; and, for aught we know, 
he may present such reasons for his interpretation as to necessitate its 
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reception. But Mr. Ryland’s work gives little more than results, and as 
these are not so clearly true as to command assent from their intrinsic 
self-evidencing character, they must be received, if received at all, sim- 
ply upon the authority of Mr. Lord and Mr. Ryland a course to which 
we are sure that the latter of these would strenuously object. It is true 
that Mr. R. states quite clearly in the introduction, the general principles 
on which his interpretation is based ; and these principles, we regard as 
being in the main, and as far as they go, correct. His reasons also for 
regarding certain symbols as representative of persons and things of cer- 
tain particular classes or kinds seem to us quite conclusive. Buthow are 
we to know that certain symbols represent the particular individual per- 
sons and things which he says they represent? Take as an example, the 
interpretation of Rev. vi: 12, 17. Suppose we admit, that the earth- 
quake symbolizes a political revolution, that the darkening of the sun, and 
the moon’s becoming blood represent the beginning of a despotism and 
its cruel exercise, and that the fall of stars sets forth the overthrow of 
such a dynasty—admit all this as proved, we cannot see how the conclusion 
is attained that these symbols respectively represent the French Revolu- 
tion, the resulting and for some time prevalent despotism, and its over- 
throw ‘at the fallof Bonaparte in 1815, and of Louis Philippe in 1848.” 
The correctness of thisis not self-evident, and whatever Mr. Lord may 
do, Mr. Ryland does not even attempt to demonstrate it; so that it seems 
to have the worth of no more than an hypothesis presented as a possible 
solution. Some quite strong reasons of a positive character against the 
conclusions announced in this book oceur to us, as indeed some do against 
the possibility of any dogmatic statement of the meaning of the Apoc- 
alypse; but we deem it sufficient to have shown the inadequacy of the 
book to its proposed object—an inadequacy, as we think, inherent to its 
very plan. The style of the work is neat and perspicuous ; its spirit 


earnest and reverent; the practical lessons which it presents truthful and 
good. 


Brstica, Commentary on THE New ‘Testament. By Dr. Hermann 
OLSHAUSEN, continued after his death py Dr. John Henry Augustus 
Ebrard and Lic. Augustus Wiesinger, revised from the English transla- 
tion, after the latest German editions, by A. C. Kendrick, D. D. vol. v. 
(New York.) 

The present volume extends from Ephesians to Titus inclusive. Ols- 
hausen’s work was carried through Thessalonians, when it was arrested 
by his death. Its completion has been undertaken by Dr. Ebrard and 
Augustus Wiesenger, both former pupils of Olshausen and sympathising 
in his views. Wiesinger is the author of the Exposition in this volume, 
of Philippians and Titus. The Editor, while characterizing his work 
as sound and able, admits him to be ‘‘ sometimes over minute and prc- 
lix,” and has occasionally attempted condensation, without however sa- 
crificing any important thought. On the whole, the present volume seems 
to be on the plan and in the spirit of its predecessors, and when the 
sixth volume shall have been completed, the whole will constitute a com- 
plete and most valuable Commentary on the New Testament. 


Tue PLenary INsprration oF THE Hoty Scriptures, by ELzazer Lorp. 
(New York, M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway. 1857.) 


Apart from the question of its success, any attempt to fortify the Holy 
Scriptures against rationalistic infidelity is, in one aspect at least, a good 
omen. Accordingly, we find some pleasure in the appearance of such a 
work as the present, even though we doubt whether it adds to the argu- 
ment for plenary inspiration. The author’s position is that the very 
words of the original Scriptures were given to the writers directly by 
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God. This he attempts to sustain by an a priori argument, and by the 
statements of the Scriptures themselves. The latter seem to us inade- 
quate to the purpose; the former, we think, is essentially fallacious, He 
declares that thoughts cannot be conceived in or conveyed to the mind, 
except in words, or equivalent signs, and that therefore God could not 
have given the writers of Scripture the truths which they wrote, except 
by giving them the very language also. We have some objections to the 
conclusions of the work, and regard them as at least entirely unnecessary 
to a satisfactory theory of plenary inspiration, besides being encumbered 
with some peculiar difficulties of their own; but we must be content with 
specifying several objections to the argument by which these conclusions 
are reached. First: Is it true that we have no more thoughts than words? 
Ifso, what is the meaning of the unsuccessful and repeated effort, of which 
every writer is conscious, to express an idea? Second: Is not the argu- 
ment akin to Hume’s famous one against miracles? Is it not either a man- 
ifest petitio principii, or else does it not draw a universal conclusion from 
limited premises ? The fallacy seems in fact to be of the latter kind. It 
is analagous to that of Campbellism, ,which argues that because man 
influences man by motives, therefore God is restricted to the same means. 
Mr. Lord’s idea seems'to be that because man is ordinarily conscious of 
thought only in words or their equivalent signs, and because he can only 
through them convey thought to others, therefore conception or commun- 
ication in any other way is impossible, and that even when God is the 
communicator. Verily here is rationalism fought with its own weapons. 

THe pssra Ernest; or the Heroine of Faith. Vol. 1. (Nashville, 
Tenn. : South-Western Publishing House, Graves, Marks & Co.; N. Y.: 
Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. ) 


This is a work, the value and popularity of which have been already 
well attested by both the press and the people. In a notice of this new 
edition, therefore, we need do no more than refer to what is peculiar to 
it. A sneering review of Theodosia Ernest having appeared in the St. 
Louis Presbyterian, from the pen of its editor, Dr. N. L. Rice, that review 
is here given, and is in return reviewed by the author in the form of a 
dream. ‘This dream, which is “not all a dream,” not only triumphantly 
repels the insinuations of Dr. R.’s review, but furnishes strong additional 
confirmation of the positions of the book. It constitutes the first new 
feature of the present edition. The second is the illustrations. We h.ve 
our doubts about pictures at all in such works ;—but that is a matter of 
taste; and they will be popular with a large class. We think, however, 
that the pictures in this book are, in their execution, very unworthy of 
the pages which they illustrate, and are calculated to inspire ridiculous 
associations with the characters represented. Thus the cut opposite to 
page 395, of Theodosia ministering to her sick lover, represents a be- 
whiskered exquisite propped on a pillow, and a scowling girl presenting 
a spoon to his lips. It is such a cut as is most inappropriate to the really 
touching scene described—it is just such as one might expect to find 
in the comic illustrations of Harper or Punch, but never on the pages of 
any serious work. But what shall we say of the picture, fronting page 
206, of an infant sprinkling? Why this;—that the hideous face given to 
the poor baby is a libel upon babyhood, and, if correct, would give some 
color to the theory revived by Dr. Beecher, that every soul is an old de- 
mon enjoying a new probation in a human body. But seriously, we do 
deplore such a travesty of that which, though in our belief no divine or- 
dinance, has yet pleasing and serious associations in the minds of many. 
Such a burlesque can only prejudice a Pedobaptist against the cause in 
behalf of which it is used. He will regard it, and justly, as scarcely less 
objectionable than Baptists have regarded the illustrations in Parson 
Brownlow’s book. Has it come to this, that our side needs to be defend- 
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ed with such weapons? We are almost ashamed to have touched on 
what we deem scarcely worthy of our pages, but the book which we are 
called on to notice, and not we, are responsible, Perhaps our strictures 
will be regarded by the publishers, and will in fact prove a profitable ad- 
vertisement of the very thing we condemn. We are sorry for this; but 
vannot allow it to prevent the candid expression of our opinion. We re- 
peat that for the book itself we have a high regard, esteeming it as re- 
ally able, and knowing that it has been practically effective. 

Tue Tecnopartist: A Discourse, wherein an honest Baptist, by a 
course of argument to which no honest Baptist can object, is convinced 
that infant Christians are proper objects of Christian Baptism. By R. B. 

Mayes. (Boston: Printed by John Wilson & Son, 22 School St, 1857.) 

This work has excited no little attention, and has caused no little em- 
barrasment among Pedobaptist writers who have been called upon to Re- 
view it. Its author is Judge Mayes of Yazoo city, Miss., himself not 
connected with any denomination of Christians, and who from this cir- 
cumstance and from his judicial position may be expected to bring to 
the subject which he treats, an unusual share of both candor and ability. 
His argument is original and ingenious, and is designed to show that 
the analogy between the Jewish Theocracy and the Christian Church— 
between circumcision and baptism—proves not that infants are proper 
subjects of baptism, but that that ordinance is restricted to believers. He 
reasons thus: that baptism is to the New Testament Church what cir- 
cumcision was to the Jld Testament Church, that therefore those who 
are baptized must sustain the same relation to the New Testament Church 
that those who were circumcised did to the Old Testament Church. This 
argument he fully developes, and illustrates by the use both of algebraic 
signs and of geometrical diagrams; and itisin our judgment little short 
of a demonstration. We should not have preferred the dialogue form, 
which the judge has adopted, and hope he may yet present his argument 
in a direct, positive, succint shape. 


Questions to THE ImpenttENT. By J. M. Penpieton. (Nashville: 
South-Western Publishing House, Graves, Marks & Co., pp. 109. 1857.) 

THovcuts on Curistian Dury. By J. M. Penpieron. (Nashville: 
Graves, Marks & Co.) 

PREDESTINATION AND THE Sarnts’ PerseveRANce, stated and defended 
from the objections of the Arminians, in a review of two sermons pub- 
lished by Rey. R. Reneau. By P. Hl. Met, Professor, &c., &., Mercer 
University, Georgia. Third Thousand. (Charleston, S. C.: Southern 
Baptist Publication Society, &e., &e. 1858.) 

The first two of these tracts are unassuming, and not withvut slight blem- 
ishes of syle, yet pointed and practical, and are worthy of circulation 
and likely to do good. Though these tracts are small, the number of 
subjects discussed is sufficient to make an index desirable. 

In thethird tract whose title is above, the doctrines of Predestination 
and the Saints’ Perseverance, are, we doubt not, correctly stated and 
strongly defended. We object, however, to its controversial form. Nor 
are Professor M’s reasons for retaining this form sufficient. If he had 
‘no time’ to strike out what is irrelevant, and to re cast his book,the 
public has just as little to read it. Nor is the demand for the work in 
this form in certain localities areason for its publication by the South- 
ern Baptist Publication Society, which should confine its issues to works 
calculated for general circulation. 


Tur Worip or Minp. An Elementary Book. By Isaac Tay or, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Wesley and Methodism.” (N. Y.: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 377.) 
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This book may be called “ elementary,” only because it treats of the 
“elements” of mental philosophy, and not because it is suitable for be- 
ginners, or in any sense a text-book. ‘The World of Mind” is defined 
as ‘ compreheuding all orders of beings that indicate powers of percep- 
tion and a centralized consciousness, and that are locomotive from within.” 
Man, of course, takes the highest place in this ‘ world,’’—almost im- 
measurably elevated above other animated beings, and the author throws 
out, in his well-known peculiar style, many striking and valuable thoughts, 
in discussing the mutual resemblances and differences between the hu- . 
man mind and the instincts of animals. 

The ‘ Postulates” on which he bases his system are, first, “the abso- 
lutereality of mind, apart from, or irrespective of matter ;” second, “the 
causative property of mind,” and “its absolute liberty as distinguished 
from physical causation of every sort;” third, ‘“‘that in the original 
structure of the mind there is nothing fallacious,—nothing contrary to 
the reality of things.” These fundamental principles are presented and 
illustrated in a variety of forms, and their relation to philosophy and the- 
ology exhibited. A sober, Christian spirit pervades the whole discussion. 
Hlis views of the value of philosophical study are remarkably free from 
extravagance. He esteems it chiefly as a means of intellectual culture, 
and as teaching the true limits of the human faculties, and the legitimate 
subjects of inquiry, and thus securing “‘an exemption from the invasions 
of lawless and interminable speculation.” In short, without endorsing 
all the opinions of the author, we regard this work as well worthy of the 


careful attention of all who are engaged in teaching or studying intellect- 
ual philosophy. 


Tue Lire anv Lazors or Rev. T. H. Gattauper, LL. D. by Rev He- 
mAN Humpurey, D. D. (New York. Robert Carter & Brothers, No 530 
Broadway. 1857.) 

The subject of these memoirs is already widely known, and will be 
long and gratefully remembered as the originator, and for some years 
the conductor of the first institution in this country for the instruction of 
deaf mutes, and scarcely less as the author of a number of valuable re- 
ligious works for the young. In the volume before us, his personal his- 
tory, uneventful, but not uninteresting, is detailed, and incidentally much 
information is conveyed with reference to that benevolent and important 
enterprize to which his best years and energies were devoted. The au- 
thor has done well in letting the subject mostly tell his own story; and 
except inthe omission of some things which we would have liked to 
know, and a too great prolixity on some other points, has in our judg- 
ment executed his delicate commission with rare taste and judgment. 
We had prepared a more extended notice of the book, embracing some 
account of the character and labors of Mr. Gallaudet, but this we are 
compelled from want of room to withhold, and must content ourselves 
with recommending attention to the biography itself, as highly instruc- 


tive, on curious and important subjects, and as well calculated to beget a 
zealous philanthropy. 


Tue History anp Lire or tHE Reverend Doctor Joun TAvULER, oF 
Srraspoure ; with Twenty-Five of his Sermons (Temp. 1340) translated 
from the German by Susannan WINKWoRTH, with a Preface by the Rey. 
Cuaries Kinesiey, with an Introduction by Rev. Rosweii D. Hrrcx- 
cock, D.D. (New York: Wiley & Halsted, 851 Broadway. 1858.) 

The contrast between the dates in the above title, ‘‘ Temp. 1340” and 
**1858,” is not greater than that presented by the quaint style and an- 
tique typography on the one hand, and the unmistakably modern ele- 
gance on the other, which distinguish this book. The-.thanks of the 
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American reading public are due to the publishers who, without expecting pecuniary re- 
ward, have issued this edition an exact reprint of the English original, and scarcely inferior 
to it in elegance, yet at one-third of the price. The preface and the introduction are wor- 
thy of their subject and authors, bespeaking an appreciation of the life and character and 
writings of Tauler, yet guarding against what may have been erroneous in his opinions, or 
mistaken in his course. Mr. Kingsley’s preface is one of the most beautiful specimens we 
have ever seen of strong, simple Saxon, and presents thoughts as just and weighty as they 
are vigorously and tersely expressed. The life of Tauler is highly instructive, as showing 
the precious fruits which divine grace can produce,even in the darkest and most unpropi- 
tious times, the possible co-existence of erroneous theories with a piety which shall largely 
neutralize their baleful influence, the tendency of sincere religion to induce earnest, practi- 
cal effort todo good, even amid circumstances the least encouraging, the certainty that good 
seed sown never so fearfully shall in due season yield its harvest, and especially as furnish- 


ing a key to the better, fuller understanding of the remote and hidden causes of the great 
Protestant Reformation. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its relation to the history of Slavery, and to the 


gman of Colonies. By ArtuuR Hetps. Vol, iii. (New York: Harper and Bro.’s. 
57.) 


Without having seen the volumes to which the present is a sequel, we regard this as one 
of the choicest morsels of history that we have ever met with. The author draws his infor- 
mation directly from original sources; and this seems to impart peculiar freshness both to 
his subject matter and style. His descriptive powers are very fine; and if one wants to be- 
come familiar with the characters and exploits of such men as Cortez and Pizarro, we know 
not how he may be better gratified than by the perusal of this volume. We have rarely met 
with an author who seemed so perfectly to combine the graceful simplicity of He- 
rodotus with the profundity and dignity of Thucydides. The easy, and sometimes almost 
colloquial style, which characterizes especially the descriptive portions, prepares us to find 
and to forgive occasional slips; such as for instance this, on page 52: ‘“ The Indian, who is 
now in such a state of stolidity that no reward, hardly,can induce him to {stir,’ etc. The 
publishers have illustrated this history by numerous wood-cut maps of different parts of the 
country. Why did they not complete the good work, and give one map of the whole, and not 
compel the reader to resort to his atlas ? 

Tue Histoxy or tHE United Srarss, from their Colonization to the End of the Twenty- 


sixth Congress, in 1841. By Gzorge Tucker. Four Volumes, 8vo. (Philadelphia: J.B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


This elaborate and able work opens with an introductory outline of the Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary periods, and enters into detail from the close of the Revolution. The author has 
enjoyed peculiar advantages for its preparation. Forty years ago a member of Congress, he 
was afterwards for along time Professor in the University of Virginia, and is known for his 
Life of Jefferson, and séveral valuable treatises on Political Economy and Statistics. 

Every intelligent man at the present day, of whatever calling, feels the need of some ac- 
quaintance with the civil history of our nation. But those who are not politicians by pro- 
fession, can rarely read this history in its voluminous and comparatively inaccessible sour- 
ces. Mr. Tucker has furnished just what we need. He has given in satisfactory, and yet 
not tiresome detail, an account of the formation of the Federal Constitution and of the 
principal debates and leading measures of the successive sessions of Congress. The exter- 
nal relations of the nation are duly recorded; but we find it peculiarly interesting to pur- 
sue the internal history—to trace the rise and subsidence of successive political agitations— 
and from the record of fierce contests, shaking the country to its centre, which yet did not 
end iu the dreaded ruin, to derive hope that for us too, notwithstanding the storms which 
20W alarm us, there may be a calm hereafter. 

The work is characterized, in our estimation, by unusual fairness. It may not please par- 
tisans of any stamp, but candid men will hardly fail to agree that the author has striven to 
do exact justice to the various parties, measures and men; and he has constantly furnished 
the facts and arguments on both sides, so that we may judge for ourselves. Many of his occa- 
sional remarks are striking and profound. The concluding chapter contains an interesting 
sketch of the general advancement of our people, material, social, literary and religious. 
The style of the work is plain, but not unpleasing. We notice occasional inaccuracies and 
infelicities of expression, and a good many errors of typography, which, we presume, will 
be corrected in subsequent issues. 

It can hardly be expected that such a work will become, in the common sense of the term, 
popular; but we are sure that no one can read it without great benefit. 


EUROPEAN ACQUAINTANCE: being Sketches of People in Europe. By J. W. DEFoREsrt, 
author of Oriental Acquaintance. &c. (N. Y.: Harper & Bros. 12mo., pp. 276.) 


The author, an invalid in search of health, spent several months at the Hydropathic estab- 
lishment of the celebrated Priesnitz at Graefenberg, and at another in Divonne, near Geneva, 
and lounged away many hours of delicious idleness in Venice, Paris, Florence and Rome. In 
this book he has recorded his experiences and observations, describing with much vivacity the 
queer and interesting people he met with, the severe yet ludicrous modus operandi of the 
“ water-cure,’”’ and giving the reader occasionally a charming glimpse into the merry social 
circle of the French better classes. The book abounds in laughable anecdote and grotesque 


portraiture of character, and while not very instructive, will serve to pass away a leisure 
hour innocently and profitably. 


THE Literary Intelligence, Ecclesiastical Record, and notices of a few other Books, are ne~ 
cessarily deferred for want of room. 


ERRATA.—Page 181, line 3, for ‘“‘ division’? read ‘‘diversion.’? Page 186, line 13, for 
“*Stimca”’ read “‘ Stunica.”’ Page 187, line 5, for ‘‘ Proscription’’ read ‘‘ Prescription.”’ 
Page 196, line 1,for ‘‘ Conjectures” read “‘ Conjunctures.”’ 


